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A Hundred Years of North America’ 
Lawrence ]. Burpee 


“Anyone at all inquisitive about the distribution of human beings 
in North America cannot fail to have been struck by the basic Ameri- 
can stock of the Maritime Provinces and Ontario in Canada, the 
millions of French Canadians in New England and New York, 
the traces of the Canadian in the American Middle West and of the 
American on the Canadian prairies, and the persistent to-and-fro 
movement of both stocks along the Pacific coast from Mexico to the 


Bering Strait. Here is a continent where international boundaries have 
been disregarded by restless humans for almost two centuries.” 


This passage is taken from the foreword of a remarkable study 
entitled The Mingling of the Canadian and American Peoples, 
planned and for the most part written by the late Marcus Lee Hansen 
of the University of Illinois, completed by John Bartlet Brebner of 
Columbia University, and forming part of an ambitious series de- 
signed to illustrate the many-sided relations of Canada and the United 
States. The series is being prepared, under the direction of James T. 
Shotwell of Columbia University and the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, by a group of scholarly men, some of whom are 
Canadians and the others, Americans. Among them are several, like 
Professor Shotwell and Professor Brebner, who were born in one 


* An address presented before the fourteenth annual North Shore Historical As- 
sembly, meeting at Fort William, Ontario, on August 1, 1942. One session of this joint 
meeting of the historical societies of St. Louis, Lake, and Cook counties, Minnesota, and 
of Thunder Bay, Ontario, commemorated the centennial of the Webster-Ashburton 
treaty. The speaker whose address is published herewith officially represented the 
Canadian government at the meeting. Ed. 
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country and are making their contribution to the life of the other. 

The nature and purpose of the series and the relationship of the 
men who are preparing it to these two North American common- 
wealths are, it seems to me, profoundly significant. Where else the 
world over will you find two neighboring countries whose relations 
are so extraordinarily intimate that it should have been thought worth 
while to devote a score or more of substantial volumes to their exami- 
nation? 

But, while it is quite true that for the better part of two centuries 
the boundaries between what today are Canada and the United 
States have been disregarded by restless pioneers seeking homes for 
themselves and their families, the intimate relations that we recognize 
today have not always been intimate, have not always been even 
friendly or neighborly. Without going back more than a hundred 
years, one finds in the period since the signing of the Webster- 
Ashburton treaty a growth in neighborly relations between the peoples 
of these two countries that bears a good deal of resemblance to the 
growth of a tree. 

As the years have gone by the history of the continent reveals varia- 
tions in the annual growth of neighborliness. There have been set- 
backs. How could it be otherwise in a human world? We have known 
the drought of misunderstanding, the blight of national jealousies, the 
insect pest of ancient grievances. But, as the tree has become securely 
rooted in the North American soil and has sent stout trunk and 
branches up into the North American sky, it has been able to brush 
aside these enemies and afford the world an example of two neigh- 
boring nations united but free — one in their democratic way of life; 
one in their hatred of tyranny and their instinctive resistance to undue 
regulation; one in their contempt for sham and dishonesty in word 
or deed; one in their practical sympathy for suffering or distress; one 
in their insistence upon political, social, religious, and intellectual free- 
dom; one in their enlightened ideas about education, sanitation, trans- 
portation, and even such minor matters as outdoor games; one in a 
good many of their likes and dislikes; one, perhaps above all, in that 
keen sense of humor that, fortunately, steps in from time to time 
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and prevents men and nations from making themselves ridiculous. 
And, at the same time, each is free to carry on its own ideas of gov- 
ernment without even the shadow of interference by the other. 

A glimpse of international relations along the American-Canadian 
boundary something more than a hundred years ago is to be found in 
a delightful little book of travel, The Shoe and Canoe, by Dr. John J. 
Bigsby, secretary to the British section of the boundary commission 
under articles 6 and 7 of the treaty of Ghent. Bigsby, writing of what 
is now Fort Frances on the Rainy River, says: “Walking out, the 
morning after our arrival, with Mr. W. M’Gillivray, the Lieut. 
Governor, I saw on the opposite side of the river some buildings, and 
a tall, shabby-looking man, angling near the falls. I asked my com- 
panion what all this meant. He replied, “The two or three houses you 
see form a fur-trading post of John Jacob Astor, the great merchant of 
New York. The man is one of his agents. He is fishing for a dinner. 
If he catch nothing he will not dine. He and his party are contending 
with us for the Indian trade. We are starving them out, and have 
nearly succeeded.’ ” 

A thousand miles or so to the east, at a time when memories of the 
War of 1812 still rankled in the minds of Americans and Canadians, 
the government of the United States spent a million dollars —a much 
larger sum then than now — on a massive stone fort. It stood near the 
northern end of Lake Champlain, and was known as Fort Montgom- 
ery. It was also, for sufficient reasons, called “Fort Blunder” by the 
people on both sides of the boundary. Here, very briefly, is the story. 
As long ago as 1772 or thereabouts two well-meaning and supposedly 
competent land surveyors, Thomas Valentine and John Collins, ran 
a line from the upper waters of the Connecticut to the upper St. Law- 
rence, touching briefly en route at almost the extreme northern point 
of Lake Champlain. The line they were supposed to be running was 
the forty-fifth degree of north latitude, and everyone might have been 
happy had not two professional busybodies named J. C. Tiarks and 
Ferdinand Hassler, many years afterward, resurveyed the line and 
found that the Valentine and Collins line was far from accurate, that 
in fact it wavered rather disreputably about the forty-fifth parallel and 
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left an ominous gap of three-quarters of a mile at Lake Champlain. 
In that gap stood the all-too-solid mass of Fort Montgomery, unmis- 
takably on Canadian soil. After years of negotiation, those astute 
statesmen Daniel Webster and Lord Ashburton solved the problem. 
They decided that, as something must be moved, and it was not prac- 
ticable to move Fort Montgomery, the only thing to do was to move 
the boundary. So it was solemnly decreed that the inaccurate Valen- 
tine and Collins line should remain the boundary —to the great dis- 
tress of all conscientious land surveyors, to whose profession it is a 
perpetual reproach. 

Fort Montgomery offers one of many illustrations of the change 
in relations between the United States and Canada that time has 
brought about. Built, it would seem, ostensibly to protect peace-loving 
Americans from turbulent Canadian desperadoes, it became as the 
years went by more and more of an absurd anachronism, and also 
more and more of a financial white elephant. The authorities found it 
embarrassing to have to justify appropriations for the maintenance of 
a huge fortification that was supposed to protect a region where 
Canadians and Americans moved back and forth across a boundary 
line they had almost forgotten; where Canadians were living on the 
United States side and Americans on the Canadian side; where they 
intermarried, went to the same church, belonged to the same lodge, 
and did everything in fact but vote for the same political candidate. 
Finally, after poor old “Fort Blunder” had been used for various 
casual purposes shockingly out of keeping with its original calling, 
it was sold to the contractor who built the causeway and bridge 
across Lake Champlain. And so, when the time returns that one can 
again drive as far as from Port Arthur to Lake Champlain, some of 
you may go there and thus have the opportunity to reflect that you 
are probably driving over the grave of a portion of Fort Montgomery. 

Echoes of the War of 1812 that were responsible for the making of 
such blunders as the building of Fort Montgomery took some years to 
finally sink into silence. An odd memory of my remote childhood is 
a game of hide-and-seek called “Yankee Lie Low.” It was very popular 
in my part of Ontario, but the name had long lost any significance. 
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It was not, in fact, until many years later that it suddenly occurred to 
me that this game of ours was a belated echo of the old war. Once, 
perhaps, a fierce battle cry for men, it had been transformed, happily, 
into an amusing game for children. 

Some years ago the members of an international tribunal were 
received by an eminent American statesman in Washington. Some- 
thing had been said about the old controversy over the Maine-New 
Brunswick boundary. The statesman smiled. “I wonder,” he said, “if 
you have heard the story of how Campobello became Canadian. It 
appears — and far be it from me to vouch for the correctness of the 
yarn —that Lord Ashburton and Mr. Webster were coming down 
the St. Croix in a British gunboat. They dined together on the boat. 
Mr. Webster, as you may have heard, enjoyed his glass of wine. 
Lord Ashburton was most hospitable. Finally they went on deck. Lord 
Ashburton — so the scandalous tale goes—had arranged with the 
captain of the gunboat to sail around a side of the island that could be 
navigated only at high tide. He now turned to Mr. Webster. ‘How 
does this appeal to you, Mr. Webster, for the boundary line?’ Mr. 
Webster by this time was seeing three or more Campobellos, and 
assured Lord Ashburton that it was quite all right with him.” 

The incident on Rainy River described by Dr. Bigsby — and there 
are of course many like it that could be told if one had time — suggests 
the tenseness of the attitude of Canadians and Americans to one 
another a century ago, and the fact that the boundary, however imagi- 
nary it might be, was then a very real boundary. How amazingly 
different that attitude is today! 

A few days ago the members and staff of the International Joint 
Commission traveled over a number of the boundary lakes between 
Lake Superior and the Lake of the Woods looking into certain mat- 
ters that come within their jurisdiction. The commission has been 
carrying out similar inspection trips at various points on the long 
boundary between Canada and the United States, or holding public 
hearings in cases involving sometimes Canadian, sometimes Ameri- 
can, interests, for thirty years. The history of the commission is in a 
very real sense the history of Canadian-American relations as they are 
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today. It consists of three members appointed by the President and 
three appointed by the King on the recommendation of the Canadian 
government. These six North Americans hear cases and then sit down 
together around a table to decide what is to be done about them. In 
thirty years they have never failed to reach a conclusion reasonably 
satisfactory to the people directly interested on either side of the 
boundary, and in nearly every case the decision has been unanimous. 

[ happen to have been the Canadian secretary of the commission 
since its establishment, and I have known all its members and have 
been present at all its hearings and executive meetings. I could not 
imagine any group of six Canadians or six Americans, acting as a 
national tribunal of any kind, giving more wholehearted, impartial 
service to their own people than the members of the International 
Joint Commission have given to the people of both countries. 

Probably the most severe test to which we have been put, as a group 
of Americans and Canadians pledged to work together for the welfare 
of North America, came as long ago as 1915. We were then in the 
middle of the Lake of the Woods investigation, and had just com- 
pleted a public hearing at International Falls. After a rather sketchy 
luncheon, we started down Rainy River in a motorboat. There were, 
if | remember aright, some twenty of us in the boat — commissioners, 
secretaries, lawyers, engineers, and reporters— and we were on our 
way to Warroad on the Lake of the Woods, where the next hearing 
was to be held. 

We went by boat instead of by train so that the commission might 
have an opportunity to study physical conditions on the river. It was 
an unfortunate decision, as we managed to wreck the boat in the 
Manitou Rapids. After we had waded ashore, we found ourselves on 
a desolate clay bank, many miles from the nearest town. At that time 
there was not even a farm within reach. The only thing to do was to 
wait patiently until some sort of craft appeared on the river by which 
we could send for assistance. Unfortunately it was midnight before, 
by means of a bonfire, we managed to attract the attention of some 
Indians. Up to that time a census of available supplies had produced 
only half a cake of milk chocolate and half a flask of Bourbon whisky. 
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And what was that among so many! The Indians, however, supplied 
half a dozen smallish sturgeon, which we broiled on twigs over the 
bonfire and divided among the party. No fish of any kind was ever so 
thoroughly appreciated. We ate them with our fingers and without 
salt, and licked our fingers thereafter. Meanwhile one of the engineers 
had been sent off with the Indians to Emo, the nearest town. Through 
a variety of misadventures, relief boats could not be procured for sev- 
eral hours, and it was nearly four o’clock in the morning before we 
reached Emo. For something like twelve hours a score of men, 
roughly half of them American and half Canadian, had been ship- 
wrecked on an inhospitable shore, under very uncomfortable condi- 
tions. The majority were well on in years, and all were subject to the 
human reaction to lack of food and drink and tobacco and anything 
even approximately soft to lean tired bodies against. Yet they man- 
aged to get through the long night without quarreling, thanks, per- 
haps, to that sense of humor which, as I have said, is one of the joint 
possessions of Americans and Canadians. It may be worth remember- 
ing that the owner of the flask of Bourbon was Jim Tawney of 
Winona, chairman of the United States section of the commission, 
and that he divided its contents with strict impartiality. 

As a memorial of the occasion the Canadian secretary compiled a 
burlesque account of an imaginary investigation into the circum- 
stances surrounding the wreck, and the United States chairman had 
it privately printed at Winona. It is now, I imagine, among the com- 
parative rarities of Minnesotaiana. 

The International Joint Commission —to return to more serious 
matters — has always made it a point to go to the people, instead of 
making them come to it. Hearings are held at some point that is most 
convenient to those mainly concerned. No man, however humble, is 
denied the opportunity of being heard before the commission and 
having his day in court, and the policy has always been to get at the 
essential facts without being hampered too much by strictly legal pro- 
cedure. The commission has never hesitated to waive its own rules 
of procedure when that seemed desirable in the circumstances of a 
particular case. 
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I make no excuse for taking up so much of your time with this 
account of the International Joint Commission, because, it seems to 
me, no other Canadian or American, or jointly Canadian and Ameri- 
can, organization or institution illustrates so strikingly the intimacy of 
the relations that have grown up between these two neighboring 
countries and their people. 

Last year the commission held a public hearing in Hibbing, in the 
very heart of the Mesabi Range. While I looked into the vast hole in 
the ground out of which such incredible quantities of ore have been 
taken to feed the furnaces of Pittsburgh, and thought of the enor- 
mous contribution that this part of Minnesota has made to the wealth 
and industrial progress of the United States, I was reminded of a 
letter written by Lord Ashburton to Daniel Webster at the time the 
treaty of 1842 was being negotiated. 

You will, of course, recall that there had been a good deal of dis- 
cussion as to the line the boundary should follow from Lake Superio: 
to the Lake of the Woods. The British commissioner under the treaty 
of Ghent had contended for a line from Fond du Lac, or, approxi- 
mately, Duluth, as it would be today, by way of the St. Louis and 
Vermilion rivers to Rainy Lake. The American commissioner had 
asked for a line from the mouth of the Kaministikwia, or more or less 
where we are now, up that stream to Dog Lake and Sturgeon Lake, 
and by a variety of small waterways to Rainy Lake. Neither side 
would give way, apparently not so much because a compromise of 
their differences was impracticable as because the problem of routes 
was tangled up with the entirely different and, as we see it now, rela- 
tively insignificant question of which country should get St. George’s 
(now Sugar) Island, in the waterway between Lake Huron and 
Lake Superior. 

Now listen to Lord Ashburton: “The first point [ St. George's 
Island | 1 am ready to give up to you, and you are no doubt aware that 
it is the only object of any real value in this controversy. The island of 
St. George is reported to contain 25,920 acres of very fertile land; but, 
the other things connected with these boundaries being satisfactorily 
arranged, a line shall be drawn so as to throw this island within the 
limits of the United States. 
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“In considering the second point, it really appears of little impor- 
tance to either party how the line be determined through the wild 
country between Lake Superior and the Lake of the Woods; but it is 
important that some line should be fixed and known.” 

Oddly enough, while Canadian writers who are unfamiliar with 
all the facts have repeatedly abused Lord Ashburton for his settlement 
of the northeastern boundary and his supposed surrender of many 
square miles of what was thought to be Canadian soil, no one, so far 
as I can remember, has drawn attention to the very casual way in 
which he tossed aside an area that has already produced two thousand 
million tons of iron ore. Imperial wars have been fought for much less 
than this, while the area that was added to Maine by the Webster- 
Ashburton treaty was actually considerably smaller than that awarded 
to the United States by the king of the Netherlands in an earlier arbi- 
tration and turned down by the United States Senate. 

So far as the boundary west of Lake Superior was concerned, 
Webster and Ashburton finally compromised on the old canoe route 
of the fur traders by way of the Grand Portage — or, more precisely, 
on the Pigeon River and the trader’s route beyond the Grand Por- 
tage — reserving to the British the right to use the portage. That right, 
I suppose, may be set off against the loss of the iron ranges. Be that as it 
may, one notes here the Anglo-Saxon talent for compromise, after- 
ward to be applied to the boundary beyond the Rockies. 

I seem to have been drifting away from the thought I had in mind 
when I began this address, that is, the growth of good-neighborliness 
between Canadians and Americans. The point we have already 
reached, where there is the closest harmony of common interests, with 
at the same time complete independence of government, seems to me 
to offer an ideal example not only to other neighboring nations but 
to all nations. There is a passion today among many people —a nat- 
ural reaction from the barbarous inhumanity of the present war — 
for a structural union of nations, with a single parliament, a single 
code of laws, and so forth. The same idea has been advocated, and to 
a limited extent tried out in Canada and elsewhere, in the field of 
religion. It is highly improbable that the great body of Christians 
throughout the world will ever consent to unite in a single church. 
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Agreement is easy on certain fundamental doctrines, but when it 
comes to the form in which worship shall be expressed, people must 
inevitably differ. You, perhaps, find satisfaction in one form of service; 
I, in another. You may find discomfort or annoyance in mine; and I 
in yours. And that is so in spite of the fact that there is much more 
tolerance now of the religious manners and customs of one’s neigh- 
bors than there was a century ago. 

And what is true of the average man’s religious life is equally true 
of his political life. If he is any good, he will put love of his own coun- 
try second only to love of his own kindred. Men have cheerfully 
given their lives for their native land; but one cannot easily imagine 
men sacrificing themselves for, let us say, a league of nations. 

Some sort of union or confederacy of the democratic countries 
must come out of this war, but if it is to live and be worth while 
it must be flexible, not rigid, providing the most complete international 
co-operation consistent with national freedom. One hopes for a group 
of independent nations working together in as perfect harmony as 
human frailty will permit, not merely to make the world safe for 
democracy, but to build up a democracy worth saving. 


The Shape of Things to Come’ 
Harold E. Wood 


TWENTY-FIVE years ago today, in that first June of American partici- 
pation in the first World War, Woodrow Wilson spoke in Washing- 
ton. He said: “This flag which we honor and under which we serve 
is the emblem of our unity, our power, our thought and purpose as a 
nation. It has no other character than that which we give it from 
generation to generation. The choices are ours. It floats in majestic 
silence above the hosts that execute those choices, whether in peace 
or in war. And yet, though silent, it speaks to us — speaks to us of the 
past, of the men and women who went before us and of the records 
they wrote upon it. We celebrate the day of its birth; and from its 
birth until now it has witnessed a great history, has floated on high 
the symbol of great events, of a great plan of life worked out by a 
great people. We are about to carry it into battle, to lift it where it 
will draw the fire of our enemies. We are about to bid thousands, 
hundreds of thousands, it may be millions, of our men, the young, 
the strong, the capable of the Nation, to go forth and die beneath it on 
fields of blood far away.” To what purpose? For answer, in 1942 as 
in 1917, “We are accountable at the bar of history and must plead in 
utter frankness what purpose it is we seek to serve.” And if our answer 
be right, as we are confident it is, “our flag shall wear a new luster 
. .. and a new glory shall shine in the face of our people.” 

Today, in the most literal sense, throughout the world — from Ice- 
land and Greenland and Alaska down to Trinidad, from England 
and Ireland across the vast reaches of the Atlantic, the continental 
stretches of the United States, and the even greater distances of the 
Pacific, to Australia, and India, and the Near East — better than four 
million of our soldiers, sailors, and marines join a hundred and 
thirty million other Americans in celebration of this day. How fitting 

* The principal address on a Flag Day program presented under the joint auspices 


of the Minnesota Historical Society and the commissioned and enlisted personnel of 
Fort Snelling on June 14, 1942, at Fort Snelling (see post, p. 267). Ed. 
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that we of the upper Mississippi Valley should meet on this historic 
ground! An hour since, crack units of a great citizen army passed in 
review. It was composed in part of the Third Infantry, the oldest regi- 
ment in the United States Army, which has a history dating back to 
1784. For more than fifty years it has been identified with Minnesota 
and the Northwest. It boasts not only of service in Mexico, with the 
Army of the Potomac, in Cuba, in Alaska, in the Philippines, and in 
scores of skirmishes far afield, but of traditions of things endured and 
things accomplished, such as regiments hand down forever. As one 
watched, there came to mind the words of General Marshall at West 
Point the other day: “In physique, in natural ability, and in intelli- 
gence” our new army is the “finest in the world, In their eagerness to 
work, to endure and to carry through any mission, they are all that 
could be desired of soldiers.” 

Similar scenes were witnessed here at Fort Snelling in the first 
World War, when the men of the first and succeeding officers’ train- 
ing camps marched by; in 1898, when the Fifteenth Minnesota was 
quartered here; and in 1861, when the First Minnesota, later immor- 
talized at Bull Run, and Antietam, and Fredericksburg, and Gettys- 
burg, heard on another June 14 that it had been ordered to the East. 
Then as Dr. Folwell relates, “pandemonium reigned in camp.” Eight 
days later the men of the First Minnesota went on board two waiting 
transports here at the water’s edge. 

Thus four generations of fighting men have left Fort Snelling in 
the flower of their manhood to honor their obligations, and the obliga- 
tions of their forebears, to a government which opened up this abun- 
dant world of prairies, rivers, and woods, that therein we might 
multiply, and prosper, and enjoy a democratic way of life. 

Into the happy hunting grounds of the Sioux and the Chippewa, 
this nascent empire of the voyageur, the trapper, and the fur trader, 
came Captain Jonathan Carver on an autumn day in 1766, stood on 
the bluff which rises at the junction of the Mississippi and the Min- 
nesota rivers, and viewed the wonderful landscape which lay before 
him. Prophetically he wrote: “To what power or authority this new 
world will become dependent, after it has arisen from its present un- 
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cultivated state, time alone can discover. . . . But the seat of Empire, 
from time immemorial, has been gradually progressive towards the 
West.” 

Lieutenant Zebulon M. Pike, standing near the same confluence 
thirty-nine years later on September 23, 1805, saw the advantages 
“which would arise from a fort located at that point. From the high 
bluff . . . the course of both streams would be under the sweep of 
the guns. Sheer walls of stone rising from the Mississippi could pre- 
vent invasion; and the fur trading business could be regulated” from 
the Great Lakes to the plains of the Missouri, “as all boats entering or 
leaving the Indian country must use one or the other of the two 
rivers.” Then and there he bought the site from the Sioux for presents 
valued at two hundred dollars, and sixty gallons of liquor. 

Fourteen years passed. On August 24, 1819, about a hundred men 
of the Fifth United States Infantry disembarked, and log cabins and 
a stockade —“Cantonment New Hope”— were built opposite the 
towering height where a few years later rose the white stone walls of 
Fort Snelling, originally known as Fort St. Anthony. A year later 
Colonel Josiah Snelling took command. “As a soldier he was a true 
leader of men, loyal to his country and his superiors; as a pioneer he 
raised the flag of authority in a lawless wilderness, and as a builder 
he erected more than stone walls for he laid the foundations of civili- 
zation in the Northwest.” 

By 1823 Colonel Snelling had located and practically completed on 
the extreme point of land between the two rivers a new fort which 
for years was one of the strongest outposts on the western frontier. 
“Lying far from the seats of government, in a region of wandering 
traders and red men, the fort became the exponent of the govern- 
ment —the only symbol of governmental restriction in a region al- 
most entirely without law.” There it served to keep the “Indians 
friendly while the foundations of American life were being laid.” 
The history of this fort, however, “was not made by the rifles and 
sabers of the soldiers.” The Indian, the Indian agent, the trapper, and 
the trader are gone, but “the axe and the plow of the pioneer who 
worked in safety beneath its potential protection have left their his- 
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tory upon the landscape of the great Northwest.” Like many other 
lonely posts, Fort Snelling fostered settlement and thus made a “per- 
manent contribution . .. to the development of the surrounding 
region.” 

Here and at Mendota were the first American settlements in 
southern Minnesota. Here were women and children, with books, 
schooling, religious services, entertainment. Here the first cultural 
existence in the state began. Soldiers and civilians alike evinced “the 
self-confidence and the grim determination which are the products of 
frontier service.” 

The history of these people — their experience and that of all other 
Americans — has created for us the significance of our flag. When at 
Wake Island, on the beaches and in the jungles of Bataan, in the 
Coral Sea, and at Midway, we reaffirm our greatness, it is the tradi- 
tion of the past — patriotism, and loyalty, and sacrifice, and high pur- 
pose for the future— which speaks. The builders of Fort Snelling 
were the pioneers on the frontiers of a new nation. We are the pioneers 
on the frontiers of a new world. All we seek is freedom, and a lasting 
peace. Our generation has trod this road before. Why did we fail to 
achieve our goal? We cannot fail again. 

It avails nothing to say that we won the last war and lost the peace. 
In an immediate sense we did win. “What did we get out of it?” the 
skeptics ask our generation. We established for ourselves and for our 
children the right for twenty-five years to live as we chose to live. 
That is a great deal in itself. Had we lost, they would have known in 
the oppression of the conqueror what we had fought to avert. Victory 
assured for us the continuity of our democratic institutions, but con- 
tinuity of rights and blessings seldom suggest the initial sacrifice. We 
made an investment in America. We do not regret it. 

Yet, in a larger sense, we did fail. We preserved our way of life, 
but we are at war again. Our sons make their investment now. Out of 
our mistakes, out of their sacrifice, we must set up an international 
control which will make a third World War impossible. 

We must accept our share of the responsibility for the tragic pay-off 
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of these twenty years. Germany dominated Europe before 1914. It 
was winning in the spring of 1917. We entered the struggle, swung 
the balance of power the other way, and, after victory, withdrew, per- 
mitting Germany, with its seventy million people and its industrial 
and military genius, again to threaten the Old World and the New. 
How can we justify our record? Where is the common sense of it? 
We fight to save a civilization we love, and then fail to support an 
international mechanism devised to protect that civilization by bar- 
ring power politics from the world. More than that, we withdraw 
within the barriers of an economic nationalism and restricted im- 
migration, particularly at a time when war-weary and sickly nations 
need a common blood bank to survive. Whether we like it or not, 
America is a world power, the greatest on the earth, and we cannot 
escape, even if we would, our political and economic and social in- 
volvement in and responsibility to the world. The boys who have 
died in the Pacific will have died in vain, if, when this war is over, 
we assume another “splendid isolation.” 

“No man is an Island, intire of it selfe; every man is a peece of 
the Continent, a part of the maine; if a Clod bee washed away by 
the Sea, Europe is the lesse, as well as if a Promontorie were, as well 
as if a Mannor of thy friends or of thine owne were; any mans death 
diminishes me, because I am involved in Mankinde; And therefore 
never send to know for whom the bell tolls; It tolls for thee.” Along 
the road of moral defeat of the past ten years — Manchukuo, Ethiopia, 
Austria, Munich, Prague — John Donne could have told us that each 
time the bell tolled, it tolled for you and for me. 

Isolationism is the twin of pacificism. Too many thought until 
Pearl Harbor that we didn’t have to fight. The Russians thought so, 
too, and the unwilling French. All accepted the dictum that a coun- 
try worth dying for was worth living for. Too few accepted the re- 
verse —a country worth living for is worth dying for. The flower of 
the youth of France —a million and a half of them — exist in Nazi 
prison camps. Would they embrace today — would Occupied France 
accept —a policy of appeasement, of peace at any price? The democ- 
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racies have learned since Munich that peace cannot be bought at any 
price, even that of slavery or death, when ruthless force wills to rule 
the earth. Force must be met with force. 

Now to our most tragic and stupid error. Too many years we failed 
to recognize that Communism, and Fascism, and National Socialism 
were the facets of a rapidly developing world revolution which recog- 
nized no boundaries in its lust for territorial and ideological conquest. 
This rise to power of the dictators cannot be attributed entirely to the 
treaty of Versailles; that is an escapist rationalization. Exhausted and 
disillusioned peoples sought new leadership and new concepts and 
yearned again for the sense of self-respecting power. The world 
they had known before 1914 was gone beyond recall. A new world was 
struggling to be born. The sterile leadership of a Baldwin or a Dala- 
dier offered not bread, but a stone. We played the stock market be- 
hind our own high tariff wall. “We are not,” we said, “interested in 
Europe’s petty squabbles.” To the hungry and receptive peoples of Eu- 
rope, Democracy sounded smug, pacifistic, uncomprehending, hope- 
lessly capitalistic. They misunderstood our overwhelming desire for 
peace, as we did theirs for change. In despair they turned to the self- 
appointed creators of a new order, which, through military effort if 
need be, would rule the world. 

Still we were blind. We might have met successfully their dynamic 
philosophy with one not implemented by a gestapo or a concentration 
camp. For it is not merely with military weapons that the menace of 
totalitarianism is met, but with ideas which can arouse the enthusiasm 
of all peoples, irrespective of race or creed, and give them strength in 
days which are dark, and hope for an uncertain future. When war 
came it was too late. Now we must wait upon the peace —“a people's 
peace.” “The century which will come of this war . . . must be the 
century of the common man,” says Vice-president Henry A. Wallace, 
for the man who has been deluded by Hitler as well as by the French- 
man who saw no reason to fight because, he thought, there was little 
difference between his way of life and what the conqueror professed 
to offer. 
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Where the bricks are fallen 

We will build with new stone 
Where the beams are rotten 
We will build with new timbers 
Where the Word is unspoken 
We will build with new speech. 

President Roosevelt's four freedoms are the stones of a foundation 
reconstructed in this spirit. Two come out of our political past — 
freedom of speech and of expression and freedom of every person to 
worship God in his own way; two, out of our new social sense — free- 
dom from want and freedom from fear. As war aims these freedoms 
are far more revolutionary than the general principles of that Atlantic 
Charter upon which Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill base their 
“hopes for a better future for the world”: no aggrandizement or terri- 
torial changes not in accordance with the freely expressed wishes of the 
peoples concerned; the right of all peoples to choose their form of gov- 
ernment, with the restoration of those which have been torn down; 
equal access for all, victor and vanquished, to the trade and to the raw 
materials of the world; improved labor standards, economic adjust- 
ment, and social security; freedom of the seas; and disarmament. We 
must implement this peace with a world organization of which the 
United Nations are the nucleus. 

Mr. Sumner Welles suggests, as a first step, a “long Armistice” 
during which we can disarm the aggressor, participate in an interna- 
tional police force to restore and maintain order until a permanent 
system can be set up, and work out a world organization which will 
determine the final terms of peace “after the period of social and 
economic chaos which will come inevitably upon the termination of 
the present war and after the completion of the gigantic task of relief, 
or reconstruction and rehabilitation which will confront the United 
Nations at the time of the Armistice.” No attempt would be made to 
work out a permanent peace settlement for months or years — not 
until passions cooled and hatreds became tempered, immediate eco- 
nomic and social adjustments were made, and the peacemakers could 


take a clearer view “of the enormous problems in the fields of national 
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ambitions and economic pressures and over-all security before they at- 
tempted to draft a blueprint for a new post-war world.” 

It is too early to draft that blueprint. Many questions are being 
settled for us as the struggle proceeds. With our accelerating effort, 
our purposes are taking a more definite shape, and we insist that those 
purposes be permanently secured. The settlement lasts longer than 
the war. We are now prepared for any sacrifice. Are we prepared for 
the sacrifice of peace? Certainly the costs of a continuing world federa- 
tion are less than those of this second World War, or a third World 
War to come. Under the shadow of a great threat, we are unified and 
unselfish. We must discipline ourselves to a continued and unstinted 
effort, to a continued co-operation when the war is ended. It guar- 
antees a better world of freedom and of peace at a far lesser price. 

In Pilgrim’s Progress, Christian says to one who falters: “If you 
will go with me, you must go against wind and tide.” In a similar 
spirit the pioneers carried the flag we honor, as do the boys at Midway 
and Dutch Harbor today. The flag speaks to us of the courageous 
past, and of this present, and of the future we must build. Let us go 
along the road of the future together, though it be against wind and 
tide. Then do we pass on the heritage, pioneers of a new world be- 
neath the flag of freedom. 


LeRoy S. Buffington and the Minneapolis 
Boom of the 1880's 
Muriel B. Christison 


Wuoever speaks of the “gay nineties” is mistaken, according to Mr. 
Edward C, Gale, at least so far as Minneapolis is concerned. In Min- 
neapolis it was the “gay eighties” instead; those were the city’s boom 
years. Other Midwestern cities were booming in the 1880's too, but 
in Minneapolis the tempo of expansion was faster, almost reckless. 
Statistics and the amazing architectural output of LeRoy S. Buffing- 
ton corroborate Mr. Gale’s memory. The census figures are typically 
impressive. By 1880 the population of Minneapolis had reached 
46,887, and by 1890 it had jumped to 164,738, an increase of over two 
hundred and fifty per cent. This growing citizenry with its demand 
for housing facilities had, in turn, a dynamic effect upon the real- 
estate trade. There were 54 real-estate brokers or agencies in Min- 
neapolis in 1880; just three years later, the Minneapolis City Directory 
listed 213! The consideration on real-estate transfers rose from 
$4,500,000 in 1880 to the staggering amount of $27,500,000 in 1883.’ 

The decade from 1880 to 1890 was characterized by the “Min- 
neapolis idea”; civic enterprise absorbed the boundless energies of 
the local businessman and served as an outlet for the rash optimism 
that attracted him to the West. The following excerpt from a report 
written in 1882 by the secretary of the Minneapolis Board of Trade 
expresses the wonderment and excitement felt by those who were 
taking part in this great development: “The extraordinary increase 
in its [Minneapolis’| population; the rapid advance in the value of 
its realty; the number and value of new buildings erected; the as- 
tonishing growth of both its retail and jobbing trade; the constant 
yet rapid extension of its manufacturing industries, and its marvelous 
progress in every department of business and social life, are facts 


* United States Census, 1890, Population, part 1, p. 198; Minneapolis Chamber of 
Commerce, First Annual Report, 1883, p. 115. 
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which, unsupported by the solid array of absolutely reliable statistics 
... might well challenge the credulity of those not personally familiar 
with the phenomenal growth and progress of Minneapolis.” * 

In 1883 the man walking along one of the new stone sidewalks 
on Hennepin Avenue might well look up at the Boston Block or the 
rising West Hotel and reflect upon the grandeur of his city — and 
the genius of Buffington, the architect who designed these structures. 
It is doubtful if there could be more revealing testimony to the 
phenomenal character of those years than the work of this one man. 
Among his designs for Minneapolis buildings in the 1880's are com- 
petitive projects for the Exposition Building, the Hennepin County 
Courthouse, the Minneapolis Public Library, the Northwestern 
Storage Warehouse, a ten-story bank and office building, churches, 
flour mills, university buildings, and mansions for some of the city’s 
first families.’ 

Such a list, partial though it may be, indicates that the citizens 
of Minneapolis in the 1880’s had confidence in their city’s future and 
surplus wealth which they were willing to invest in that future. In 
the ten years beginning in 1880, Minneapolis enjoyed a period of 
physical growth and civic improvement unparalleled in any other 
decade of its history. The increasing concentration of capital, the rise 
of the city to first rank as an industrial and commercial center, the 
expanding retail trade, and the general accessibility of the region, 
all combined to make Minneapolis capable of physical expansion to 
an unlimited degree. It was an ideal place for an ambitious, progres- 
sive young architect to settle. 

Buffington was born on September 22, 1848, in Cincinnati. That 
city, known in the 1880's as the “Paris of America,” was a propitious 
spot for the future architect to form his early impressions and receive 
his education. After being trained in engineering, he joined the 
architectural firm of Anderson and Hannaford, first as a student, 
then as a delineator. There Buffington acquired a sound knowledge 


* Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce and Board of Trade, Joint Annual Report, 
1882, p. 17. 

* Original drawings for these projects are preserved in the Buffington collection of 
the University of Minnesota Library. 
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of structural problems as well as of artistic styles. In 1869 he went 
to St. Anthony to marry Mary Eleanor Depew, the daughter of a 
former Cincinnatian. They returned to Cincinnati immediately after 
their marriage, but they did not remain there long, for Buffington 
removed to St. Paul in 1871 and his wife followed him later in the 
same year.’ In St. Paul, he became associated with the architectural 
firm of A. M. Radcliffe, and attained prominence through his col- 
laboration on the designs for the Kelly Block, the Plymouth Con- 
gregational Church, the First Methodist Episcopal Church, the 
residences of Maurice Auerbach, William R. Marshall, and Henry 
P. Upham, and other important structures. 

In 1874 Buffington opened an office in Minneapolis. During the 
1870's his reputation grew steadily, and by 1877 he was commonly 
referred to as the best architect in the state. Buffington’s success, 
though professionally deserved, was partly the result of his remark- 
able personality. The following quotation reflects the general esteem 
in which he was held by his contemporaries: “Personally, Mr. Buf- 
fington possesses in eminent degree those social qualities which 
are a necessary attendant upon commercial or artistic success. He is 
a brilliant conversationalist, and of a ready tact... . Herculean in 
his resources and ability, his own staying powers, coupled with in- 
domitable courage, have placed him in the front rank of the pro- 
fession to which he belongs. In fact, Mr. Buffington is an excellent 
example of what energy, enterprise and brains will accomplish 
when properly utilized.” ° 

Bufhington’s role in the booming eighties is revealed somewhat 
by the remarks of a Chicago Times correspondent who, writing in 
1884 of the architectural development of Minneapolis, said that he 
was “the one architect who more than any other has stamped the 
impress of his artistic personality upon the finest and most costly 
structures” and that “his own abilities . . . have pushed him to the 
front in the wild race of competition which is characteristic of the 


* National Cyclopedia of American Biography, 22:364 (New York, 1932); Isaac 
Atwater and John H. Stevens, History of Minneapolis and Hennepin County, 2:1022 
(New York, 1895). 

* Minneapolis Board of Trade, Minneapolis Illustrated, 63 (Chicago, 1889). 
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great Northwest, particularly so in Minneapolis, the city whose for- 
tunes and those of a few of her enterprising, hard working citizens, 
of which number Mr. Buffington is one, are so inseparably con- 
nected.” ® 

Buffington’s office in the 1880’s was one of the busiest spots in 
town. His firm occupied a suite of rooms and employed some thirty 
draftsmen. So unusual was the size of the firm, and so impressive 
the decoration and furnishings of its offices, that they were regarded 
as show places and were frequently mentioned with wonderment 
and amazement by the press. People from out of town or new clients 
who visited the establishment were baffled by the youthful appear- 
ance of the man who greeted them when they asked for Buffington, 
for at the peak of his career he was only in his thirties. 

Buffington’s luxurious offices were in the new Boston Block at 
Third and Hennepin. The building was under construction in 1880, 
when Hennepin Avenue was hardly more than a muddy lane. Buf- 
fington, who was already interested in the structural use of iron, 
incorporated cast-iron columns in the walls of the Boston Block. 
The story goes that, one weekend in the fall, when building opera- 
tions were suspended, an iron column weighing three thousand 
pounds, which was lying on the ground, sank from its own weight 
into the mire until it was completely obscured. No one could explain 
the disappearance of an object so difficult to move and to conceal 
until the wheel of a wagon running down Hennepin Avenue struck 
against it some six months later, after the ground thawed.’ Stylisti 
cally, the Boston Block belongs to the category of Victorian architec 
ture with its typical liking for broken surfaces. The chastening 
influence of the Romanesque revival was beginning to appear, how- 
ever, and it was evident in the moderately restrained design of the 
facade. Minneapolis was proud of the Boston Block; it was large, 
tall, stylish, and impressive. A few more such buildings would give 
the city a metropolitan air. 

The cost of the Boston Block has been estimated at approximately 
five hundred thousand dollars. The Pillsbury A Mill cost over a 


* Quoted in the St. Paul Pioneer Press, January 12, 1884. 
* Minneapolis Daily Star, December 10, 1926. 
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million.* Plans for this new mill, also under construction in 1880, 
called for the largest and most complete flour mill in the world. But 
more than that, the Pillsbury firm wanted to erect a mill of the best 
architectural design. To insure the accomplishment of these inten- 
tions, Buffington was engaged as architect. Charles A. Pillsbury 
made a careful study of the most famous European mills, especially 
those in Budapest, so that no desirable mechanical or architectural 
feature might be omitted from the new Minneapolis mill. The ex- 
ternal appearance of the building was a credit to Buffington, as well 
as to the taste of the firm for whom it was designed. In planning 
the mill, Buffington was thinking primarily in terms of function. By 
so doing, he showed that he certainly was not provincial in taste, 
but definitely progressive. At so early a date he was able to side-step 
Victorianism and proceed in the direction of utilitarianism, a herald 
of the modern theory that form follows function. The mill looks 
today essentially the same as it did when it was completed in 1883. 
The interior has been rebuilt to meet the demands of modern pro- 
duction, but the exterior has not been changed. The massiveness and 
simplicity of its appearance suggest somewhat that landmark in the 
development of American commercial architecture, the Marshall 
Field Wholesale Store, built in Chicago from 1885 to 1887 by Henry 
Hobson Richardson. 

The building of the Pillsbury A Mill was of great local signifi- 
cance. In 1883 it was estimated that the new mill had stepped up the 
daily producing capacity of the Minneapolis mills from 15,200 barrels 
to 20,400 barrels. It was symbolic of the economic development of 
Minneapolis and the concentration of capital that went hand in hand 
with this development. And the mill was of immeasurable artistic 
significance because of its influence upon public taste. The very im- 
portance of the building and the convincing suitability of its design 
prepared the way for a large-scale acceptance of Richardson’s version 
of the Romanesque style, which characterized Minneapolis architec- 
ture between 1885 and 1893.” 


* Minneapolis Illustrated, 63; Pioneer Press, January 12, 1884. 
* Tribune Hand-book of Minneapolis, 70 (Minneapolis, 1884). Among Minneapolis 
buildings constructed in the same style in this period were the Masonic Temple, the 
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Before the Pillsbury A Mill was completed, Buffington had begun 
work for a Cincinnati capitalist whose belief in the future of the 
growing city of Minneapolis ultimately led him and his associates 
to invest over a million and a half dollars in the West Hotel. That 
building, which was hailed as the “Minneapolis Miracle,” was a 
tangible acknowledgment of the city’s greatness. Extravagant praises 
were written of the West. One commentator described it as: “The 
ne plus ultra of hotels . . . considered the finest hotel in the West.” 
“The finest hotel building on the continent,” wrote another.'” Visi- 
tors from far and near agreed that claims made for it were just, and 
Minneapolitans who toured England were proud to find a picture of 
the West Hotel hanging in the London agency of Thomas Cook 
and Son, an example of the wonders awaiting the lucky traveler in 
America. 

Buffington proved himself progressive both in his design for the 
Pillsbury A Mill and in the structural features of the West Hotel. 
It was estimated that he used some 2,300,000 pounds of iron in the 
West’s construction, at a time when conservative architects were 
neglecting this promising material. Furthermore, his use of the then 
new clay tile in the fire-resisting construction of the interior was 
probably the first example west of Chicago of modern fireproofing, 
certainly the first on a large scale. The traditional fame of the West 
was eloquently verified by nostalgic remarks in the press when the 
old hotel was torn down in 1940." It can be said that its own gran- 
deur destroyed it. Had the hotel been smaller and less expensive to 
operate, it might still have been standing, like many less significant 
but equally aged landmarks. 

By the time that the West Hotel was completed in 1884, Buffing 
ton was a nationally known architect. While he was still at work on 


Lumber Exchange, the courthouse, and the Guaranty Loan, now the Metropolitan Lif 
Building. 

” Tribune Hand-book of Minneapolis, 126; Minneapolis Illustrated, 7; Pioneer Press, 
October 25, 1883; Chamber of Commerce, First Annual Report, 108. Buffington later 
said that the cost of the West Hotel, including the furnishings, was $900,000, and that 
the lot cost $45,000. See Minneapolis Journal, February 23, 1g08 

™ Robert C. McLean, “LeRoy S. Buffington, F.A.I.A., An Obituary,” in Western 

irchitect, 40:9 (March, 1931); A. J. Russell, “The Long Bow,” in Minneapolis Times 
Tribune, March 18, 1940. 
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this gigantic project, his office was flooded with other commissions. 
With the incorporation of the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce 
and the assured rise of the city as an important grain market, much 
outside capital and many business firms were attracted to the city. 
Consequently, after 1881, commercial and residential building in- 
creased by leaps and bounds. In 1882 over nine million dollars were 
spent on building, and in 1883 some ten and a half million.’* 
Among the noteworthy commissions that Buffington handled in 
1883 were the Sidle and the Eastman blocks. The Sidles were a bank- 
ing family, having been connected with the oldest bank in Min- 
neapolis, the First National, from its incorporation in 1857. W. W. 
Eastman, owner of the new Eastman Block, began his career in the 
1850's in the flour milling business at St. Anthony. He had been one 
of the charter members of the Millers’ National Association, and he 
was active in the lumber industry. Eastman also operated a woolen 
mill which later formed the nucleus of the North Star Woolen Mills. 
While his business block on Nicollet Avenue was in the process of 
erection, Eastman became one of the charter members of the first 
Minneapolis board of park commissioners. With the formation of 
the park board, a systematic plan for the beautification of Minne- 
apolis was drawn up which included the laying out of public parks 
and parkways. The main areas and arteries to be developed in the 
1880's, according to this plan, were Central Park, Lake Calhoun 
Boulevard, Minnehaha Falls, the East River Road, Lake Street, and 
Riverside Park.** The year 1883 also saw the incorporation of an- 
other notable organization whose chief purpose was to “foster and 
promote educational, artistic and scientific interests” —the Minne- 
apolis Society of Fine Arts.'* With William Watts Folwell as its 
first president, the society sponsored the exhibition of works of art 
and conducted lecture courses on art. Both endeavors aided in the 


3 McLean, in Western Architect, 40:9; Chamber of Commerce, First Annual Report, 
108. 

% Chamber of Commerce, First Annual Report, 84; Horace W. S. Cleveland, The 
Aesthetic Development of the United Cities, Saint Paul and Minneapolis (1888), and 
Suggestions for a System of Parks and Parkways for the City of Minneapolis (Minne 
apolis, 1888). 

“See the “Articles of Incorporation,” in a booklet on the Minneapolis Society of 
Fine Arts (Minneapolis, 1922). 
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maturing and improving of public taste, a development which was 
to find an expression in the handsome buildings erected in Minne- 
apolis in the last half of the 1880's. 

Buffington’s new Tribune Building on Fourth Street and First 
Avenue South was completed in 1884. The occupation of the new 
structure was announced in the Minneapolis Tribune for July 19 of 
that year: “The new Tribune Building is one of the most handsome 
and substantial business structures in the northwest, besides being 
the most complete and best arranged building for newspaper pur- 
poses west of Philadelphia.” In praise of the location and the archi- 
tect, the article goes on to say: “The location is one of the very best 
in the heart of the city. It could not be more central, allowance being 
made for the rapid development and extension of the business quar- 
ter... . Whatever credit results from the elegance of the design and 
the thoroughness with which every detail of the immense structure 
has been carried out, belongs to Mr. L. S. Buffington of this city, one 
of the most experienced and competent architects in the country.” 
The Tribune's admiration for the architect of its new building is 
understandable. Evidence that he was being recognized elsewhere 
appeared in a St. Louis paper for 1885, when Buffington attended 
the meeting of the Western Association of Architects in that city. 
The St. Louis Daily Globe Democrat, in its issue for November 21, 
remarked that he had “more buildings standing to his credit than 
any architect” in the Northwest. 

When Buffington returned from St. Louis, talk of the Minneapo- 
lis Exposition was in the air. The idea, which had its birth in an 
editorial appearing in the Tribune in the fall of 1885, was fostered 
by W. M. Regan of a firm of bakers and restaurant proprietors. Re- 
gan Brothers was a phenomenal establishment, catering to hungry 
business and professional men. The restaurant, which started in 
1882, was soon forced to expand until it could serve on an average 
of fifteen hundred people daily. It was said that the businessmen 
who assembled there consumed a hundred and thirty pounds of 
roast beef, sixty gallons of milk, and twelve bushels of cantaloupes 
at a single noonday meal. The restaurant was important as a gather- 
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ing place where ideas were exchanged across the tables. Among those 
who met there each day were many who thought that Minneapolis 
had been cheated in losing the Midway district and the State Fair 
to St. Paul. They were particularly receptive to Regan’s idea of a 
great exposition. Plans grew, money was raised, a site was chosen, 
and a competition for an architectural award was opened. Buffing- 
ton, at this date filled with dreams of iron construction, designed a 
building modeled on the Exposition Building for the New York 
World’s Fair of 1853, a metal frame with a screen of glass. He lost 
out in the competition.’® Was his design too ornate, or was it too 
expensive? Probably both. 

Another competitive design that Buffington prepared in 1886 was 
that for a public library building. Again he was a loser, though his 
design bears a strangely close resemblance to the building actually 
erected. The state legislature passed an act in 1885 authorizing an 
issue of a hundred thousand dollars in bonds for the building of a 
public library in Minneapolis, providing an additional fifty thousand 
dollars be raised by private subscription. By the fall of 1886 the 
necessary sum was available, and work on the foundation had begun. 
When Buffington’s competitive sketch for the public library was 
drawn up, he was working in the Romanesque style, and he pro- 
duced a number of Romanesque designs after 1885 which are master- 
pieces of architectural composition.*® 

In the 1880’s a number of charitable and private hospitals were 
opened in Minneapolis. Buffington had his hand in planning a num- 
ber of hospital buildings, just as he had it in the building of mills, 
office blocks, retail blocks, hotels, and other public buildings. In 
1886 he supervised the rebuilding of a mansion for use by St. Mary’s 


% Minneapolis Illustrated, 28, 77. A preliminary sketch for the Exposition Building 
is in the Buffington collection of the University of Minnesota Library. 

* Minneapolis Illustrated, 20. Buffington’s design for the library is reproduced in the 
Northwestern Architect, 6:994 (November, 1888). Critics have tended to give credit for 
the excellence of Buffington’s designs in the late 1880's to the influence of Harvey Ellis, 
an artist in his own right, who was working for Buffington at the time. The evolution 
of Buffington’s work, however, seems to have been fairly consistent, and he adopted the 
Romanesque style before Ellis, who had known Richardson in Albany, joined the 
Minneapolis office as a draftsman. But it must be said that the sketches of Ellis showed 
an understanding of the Richardsonian Romanesque and possessed a distinction and 
beauty of design which surpassed the work of many of his contemporaries. 
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Hospital. Churches did not lag behind hospitals. So many new re- 
ligious structures appeared in Minneapolis in the 1880's that it was 
called the “City of Churches.” Through the interest of one of his 
most enthusiastic clients, Samuel C. Gale, Buffington designed and 
supervised the construction of the First Unitarian Church on Eighth 
Street and Mary Place. This, too, was completed in 1886. 

By 1886 Samuel Gale was well aware of Buffington’s versatility, 
knowledge of his profession, and foresight. As far back as 1876 Buf- 
fington had worked for Harlow Gale on the new City Market; he 
had built tenements for Samuel Gale, who furnished housing for 
some of the city’s swelling population. It was not surprising, then, 
that Samuel Gale chose Buffington to build a house for him on 
Sixteenth Street and Harmon Place. The St. Paul Pioneer Press for 
September 16, 1888, published a description of the residence which 
assures one of its astounding richness and makes its estimated cost, 
a hundred thousand dollars, seem not unreasonable. Parts of the 
description are worth quoting, since they picture the type of house 
prominent Minneapolitans were building in the 1880's. 

“The style of the architecture is the Romanesque. . . . The roof 
will be of red slate. ... The stone in the building is almost entirely 
rock-faced. . .. The archway of the entrance is not a complete one, 
but dies away into the tower... . The barn is connected with the 
residence by an arch which forms a porte cochere. The barn is about 
as handsome as the residence itself... . To return to the residence. 
Passing under the heavy arch of the entrance the stone niche in the 
wall commands attention. Within the niche will be a life size bronze 
statue. . . . Off from the hall and partially separated by Moorish 
screen work is an alcove divan. On one side of the hall is an alabaster 
and mosaic mantel extending from the floor to the wooden-beamed 
ceiling. At the central point of the mantel is a beautiful silver plaque. 
The stair case will be . . . elaborate in construction. About two feet 
from the floor is a newell post terminating in a three-fourths life size 
statue. The entire hall will be wainscoted to the ceiling in oak, 
stained and finished to a pale amber green. . . . It will be the most 
imposing room in the house. . .. Opening from the hall is the draw- 
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ing room, library, morning room and dining room. . . . The library 
and morning room are finished in mahogany with elaborate plaster 
ceilings. The dining room . . . is elaborately finished in antique oak, 
and has at one end a buffet and breakfast alcove and at the other end 
a mantel. .. . The conservatory opens from the dining room. . . . 
In the center ... is to be a marble fountain. The drawing room is 
finished in white and gold, with a ceiling of pale yellow silk with a 
pattern in plush of a pale blue appliqued thereon, the pattern em- 
phasized with silver-headed nails of a hemispherical shape. . . . The 
floors of all the above mentioned rooms will be of hard wood, except 
that of the conservatory, which will be of mosaic of a more or less 
emblematic nature. . . . The heating is to be by hot water and the 
apparatus will be located in the barn.” 

It is significant that Gale’s residence, while it was admired, ap- 
parently was not considered extraordinary. Probably this was because 
a good number of imposing residences were arising at about the 
same time, many of them shaped by the careful genius of the same 
architect. There was the residence of Fred C. Pillsbury on the corner 
of Tenth Street and Third Avenue, just across the street from the 
George A. Pillsbury house. There was a new house for Francis B. 
Hart on Clifton Place, another for Frank E. Little on Harmon Place, 
and many more. The domestic architecture of L. S. Buffington has 
been overlooked in the past because of its private character and be- 
cause of the great amount of publicity given to his commercial and 
public buildings. It would seem, however, that many of Buffington’s 
best and most original designs were for dwellings. Even a cursory 
examination of these houses of the 1880’s explains the frequent refer- 
ences to Buffington’s “exquisite taste” by his contemporaries. 

While Buffington had been engaged on these many commissions, 
a momentous project had been taking shape in his mind. In the 
middle eighties he began to work out the technicalities of the prob- 
lem, and finally, in 1888, he patented a system of construction which 
earned for him the title of “Father of the Skyscraper.” His patent 
provided for a braced skeleton of metal with masonry veneer sup- 
ported on shelves fastened to the skeleton at each story. If Buffington 
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had not been so occupied with other buildings in the eighties, he 
might have patented his invention at an earlier date and, in that 
case, his claim to the title of “inventor of the skyscraper” would 
have been more secure.”" It is certain that he was thinking in terms 
of iron construction before 1888, and it is now generally acknowl- 
edged that he was the first to think out systematically the details and 
ultimate possibilities of this method of building. 

Buffington’s patent was regarded with anything but complacency 
in 1888, By some it was ridiculed; others were not so ready to deny 
its logic. One of the more favorable notices asserted that “Architect 
L. S. Buffington, of Minneapolis, has brought forward an invention 
which he thinks will revolutionize the world of building. . . . By it 
buildings can be constructed of any desired height. A ‘syndicate of 
capitalists’ is also backing his system, and will erect in Minneapolis 
a building . . . twenty-eight stories high. Architect Buffington says: 
‘The syndicate which is backing me includes some of the best men 
of the city, who control plenty of capital, and as soon as a few details 
are settled we shall publish our plans’. . . . The land at the corner of 
Wall and Broad Sts. is worth somewhat more than $30,000,000 per 
acre. ... It will be seen that at these prices a landlord might welcome 
even twenty-eight stories to keep down his ground rent. . . . The 
highest buildings now in New York are about thirteen stories, which 
is about the limit of the rational use of brick and stone walls.” Buf- 
fington later admitted that he never really intended to put up the 
twenty-eight story building, but was using it only as a publicity de- 
vice. Minneapolis had to wait for its first skyscraper. A recent writer 
asserts that “it was the publicity given to his twenty-eight story 
building which was responsible in large part for the spread of the 
knowledge of this form of construction in the architectural world.” * 


7 Buffington applied for his patent on November 14, 1887, and it was granted as 
patent number 383,170 on May 22, 1888. His work on the skyscraper is discussed in the 
Minneapolis Journal for December 30, 1928, and in the “Memories of LeRoy S. Buffing- 
ton,” a manuscript owned by his daughter, Miss Ella D. Buffington of Minneapolis. 
A copy, which has been edited and annotated by the present writer, is in the University 
of Minnesota Library. 

™ Engineering News (New York), March 31, 1888; Chicago Tribune, December 4, 
1892; E. M. Upjohn, “Buffington and the Skyscraper,” in Art Bulletin, 17:70 (March, 


1935). 
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Another project that occupied much of Buffington’s attention 
during the 1880’s was the erection of buildings for the University of 
Minnesota. Several of his buildings still are standing on the campus. 
He designed the university Coliseum, which was used both for mili- 
tary drill and for concerts, and a farmhouse and barn for the agri- 
cultural school, all built in 884; the Mechanic Arts Building, now 
Eddy Hall, erected in 1886; and the farm Home Building, completed 
in 1888." His work for the university was closely associated with 
the regency of John S. Pillsbury, another pioneer business leader 
whose vision and indefatigable energy did so much to shape the 
course of the business, municipal, and educational development of 
Minneapolis. For many years Pillsbury was engaged in the local 
milling industry and the hardware trade, and he was also associated 
with two Western railroads, the First National Bank, and other 
business and financial organizations. He still found time to devote 
to public duty and was perhaps more closely connected with the 
growth of the University of Minnesota than any other one man. His 
most generous act in the closing years of the 1880’s was the contri- 
bution of over $150,000 for the completion of a science building, 
now known as Pillsbury Hall.*° This, too, was designed by Buffing- 
ton, although his scheme for the building was drawn up by his 
assistant, Harvey Ellis. This may account for its marked similarity 
to Austin Hall on the campus of Harvard University, which was 
built after a design by Richardson between 1881 and 1883. 

By 1890 the boom had spent its force. The financial surplus avail- 
able for building in the 1880’s was frozen or drained away. The 
ominous cloud of the oncoming panic of 1893 was already beginning 
to cast its shadow on the spreading city beside the Falls of St. An- 
thony. In the ten years that elapsed from 1880 to 1890, Minneapolis 
had changed from a sprawling frontier town to an integrated metro- 
politan center, ready to assume the burdens of civic maturity. The 
harvest festival of 1891 was just an echo of the earlier optimism, 
which disappeared in the quietude of gloom. 


” For a discussion of the Coliseum, see William W. Folwell, 4 History of Minne- 
sota, 4:103-108 (St. Paul, 1930). 
* Isaac Atwater, History of the City of Minneapolis, 2:593 (New York, 1893). 
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Buffington lived until 1931. He continued his work for many 
years, following the changing currents of architectural taste. With 
a few exceptions, it seems fair to state that he never surpassed the 
excellence he had displayed in his work of the late 1880’s. The spirit 
of that decade seemed to call forth the best from all who participated 
in its surging activity.”* 

“In 1889 it was estimated that Buffington had erected buildings valued at more 
than twenty million dollars in Minneapolis and its vicinity. See Minneapolis Illustrated, 


20. Over half of Buffington’s commissions were for buildings outside Minneapolis. The 
writer is compiling a catalogue of his work. 
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With Cass in the Northwest in 1820 
Edited by Ralph H. Brown 


| THE sEconp installment of the journal of Charles C. Trowbridge, 
a member of the expedition under Governor Cass which explored 
the wilderness of frontier Minnesota in the summer of 1820, ts pre- 
sented herewith. The first section, with an introduction by Professor 
Brown, appears ante, p. 126-148. It covers the period from May 14 
to June 18 and carries the party from Detroit to a point on the south 
shore of Lake Superior a little beyond the Sault de Ste. Marie. The 
present section continues the journey westward to the mouth of the 
St. Louis River, up that stream, and over the difficult portages that 
mark the divide between the rivers emptying into the Great Lakes 
and the southward flowing waters of the Mississippi system. Ed.| 


Monday June roth. As we were about starting this morning our 
indians brought us intelligence that boats were in sight. This was very 
gratifying news, for we anticipated the arrival of Mr [ William] Morrison, 
a clerk in the employment of the American Fur Com”, and we were 
not disappointed. Mr M. had a brigade of five barges loaded with Furs, 
on his way to Mackinac. The interview was not only pleasing but very 
important to us, for on the information received from him depended in 
a great measure our route. We had determined, provided the season 
would permit, to visit the Lake of the Woods; but Mr Morrison informed 
us that more than a month additional time would be required for that 
purpose, and considering the lateness of the season, combined with other 
powerful causes, we have concluded to take another route vis, to ascend 
the Fon[d] du Lac [of Lake Superior] or St Louis River, by which a 


communication is had with the Mississipi.*° After our conference with 


“ The Lake of the Woods had earlier been assumed to be the source of the Missis- 
sippi. The import of this meeting between Schoolcraft and Morrison, two claimants to 
the discovery of the true source, has often escaped attention. If Morrison knew in 1820 
that he had been to the headwaters of the Mississippi, surely this was the time for him 
to speak out. It cannot be supposed that he would withhold such information from an 
official exploratory party on its way to the headwaters. It was thirty-six years later, on 
January 16, 1856, that Morrison wrote to his brother, saying, “For the information of 
the H[istorical] Society, I will state to you all about what came to my knowledge, by 
which you will perceive that H. R. Schoolcraft is in error and that he was not the first 
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Mr Morrison was ended we embarked, but had not made more than 13 
miles when a violent wind arose, and we were obliged to land.*' Nothing 
could be more disagreeable to us than to be subject as we are to the winds 
on this Lake, for the waves roll so wonderfully, that it would evince in us 
little regard for personal safety, should we attempt to proceed. This stop 
however was productive of agreeable consequences, as an express with 
letters sent on by Mr | Ramsay] Crooks of the Am. fur C° overtook us 
at this place, and the satisfaction of hearing so directly from our friends 
was an ample compensation for the loss of time.*” 

We met this afternoon 14 canoes loaded with indians on their way to 
Mackinac. They appeared highly gratified to see their great father, and 
after we had given them what most could please them, some tobacco, 
we continued on, but only made to day 20 miles. To day we experienced 
one of these dreadful mists so common on this Lake: it is dangerous to 
travel in them, for the most prominent objects are scarcely distinguish- 
able at a short distance, and unless the guides are competent we are every 
moment running the risk of lozing our canoes. 

Tuesday June 20'". We made a very early start this morning and 
stopped not until we arrived at the Two hearted River, or La Riviere du 
deux coeurs, (a small stream 47 miles from Shell Drake River,) where 
we breakfasted. We thence continued our voyage as usual for 21 miles 
when we were gratified with a sight of Lagrand Sable or grand Sand 
Banks, a place much spoken of by Voyageurs. These Banks are from 100 
to 250 feet in height, and present not a single indication of vegetation; 
one of our Indians whom curiosity induced to ascend them had much the 
appearance of a child when running on the summit of the hills, and when 
he returned to the canoe he was almost exhausted with fatigue. 
person who made the discovery.” Morrison states in this letter, which is one of three 
published versions, that in 1803-04 he went up La Biche or Elk River to “near Lac La 
Biche,” and that “Lac La Biche is the source of the Great River Mississippi, which I 
visited in 1804, and if the late Gen. | Zebulon M.] Pike did not lay it down as such when 
he came to Leech lake it is because he did not happen to meet me.” See J. V. Brower, 
The Mississippi River and Its Source, 122 n.—124 n. (Minnesota Historical Collections 
vol. 7 — Minncapolis, 1893); Folwell, Minnesota, 1:116 n. Schoolcraft announced his 
discovery of the river's source following his second trip into the region in 1832. Lac la 
Biche of the early maps is the body of water he named Itasca. Folwell, in his Minne 
sota, 1:116, concludes that Morrison's “claim may well be just, but the failure to make 
any report or record, and a silence of forty years or more, debars Morrison from credit 
as an exploring discoverer.” 

“ This encampment was probably at Whitefish Point, the western limit of the great 
bay of that name. 


“ For an article on “Ramsay Crooks and the Fur Trade of the Northwest,” by J. 
Ward Ruckman, sce ante, 7:18-31. 
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We passed the Grand Sable and encamped about 5 miles distant from 
them on a narrow sandy beach, unprotected from the winds and waves. 

(The G. Sable extend nine miles.) 

Wednesday June 21st. We experienced last night the most violent 
Thunder Storm I ever knew; our tents were blown down, our canoes 
carried from their resting places by the wind, and every person was 
obliged to exert himself to save the baggage from the impending destruc- 
tion. Fortunately however nothing was lost or injured, though we saved 
the articles at the expence of our rest; and the sea ran so high this morn- 
ing that we considered it imprudent to set out. we therefore waited until 
11 o’clk when the waves having in some measure subsided, we ventured 
to launch our little barks and brave the rolling waters. 

It is only 12 miles from LaGrand Sable to the Pictured Rocks, one of 
natures works of grandeur and sublimity. These rocks extend 13 miles, 
are perpendicular, and generally about the height of 150 feet. They are 
of that kind of Rock called by Geological men “Gra[y]wacke”, which 
resembles sand stone, and is of a dusky white colour, it is easily worn and 
the action of the waves has caused as far as their influence extend, a suc- 
cession of caverns, in many of which a boat of considerable size might be 
safely moored. 

They are called the pictured rocks from the circumstance of their 
being variegated with the veins of different kinds of ore running through, 
and colouring the surface, and among these the carbonate of copper is 
most pleasing. On the whole, the natural colour & height of the Rocks, 
the numerous caverns, arches and variegations and the beautiful cascades 
which here abound, render it one of the most romantic and picturesque 
views possibly imaginable. The traveller is lost in amasement, and the 
insignificance of man is pourtrayed in the most striking manner. Near 
the middle of these rocks, is an alluvial flat of some extent, on which in 
a central location is a singular arch, which from its appearance we named 
the Doric Arch.** The French boatmen call it “Portail” “Arch”. This is 

“The fame, now somewhat faded, of the Pictured Rocks was extended by an 
account in the Detroit Gazette for February 16, 1821, which says that they furnish “one 
of the most astonishing and magnificent natural curiosities that can be found in this 
country. An intelligent gentleman, who accompanied Governor Cass in his tour last 
summer, describes them as surpassing, in grandeur, the far-famed Cataract of Niagara.” 
The item concludes with a poem “composed a short time since by a young lady after 
hearing a description of the Pictured Rocks.” The frontispiece of the Trowbridge jour- 


nal is a view of the “Dorick Arch, in the Pictured Rocks of Lake Superior,” clipped from 
the elaborate title page of Schoolcraft’s Narrative Journal. 
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an arched rock, supported by two pillars on each side, of the doric order, 
and bearing on its summit very large pine trees—it may be about 30 
feet high, and resembles at a distance the arch of a fire place, by which 
name or “mantle piece” it is generally known. 

What renders it more curious is, that no other rocks are nearer to it 
than % a mile, and it is plainly seen at the distance of one mile from 
the shore. It is said by those of our company who have seen the Niagara 
falls, that the scenery there will bear no comparison to the Pictured 
Rocks. 

Near the Doric Arch, Miners River empties its waters into the Lake. 
By this river th{r]o’ a long and difficult route, a communication is had 
with the Mississipi River — it is not often used and may be termed an 
injudicious course.** 

It is six miles from the end of the Portaille to Grand Island. This 
island lays about 3 miles from the shore and is g miles in length — it 
contributes, with the shape of the opposite shore, to form one of the 
safest and most commodious harbors on the waters of the west.** Vessells 
of any sise may ride here without the least apprehension from wind or 
waves, and the beauty of the scenery renders it an enchanting place. 

As it had grown late we landed on the foot of the island and en- 
camped: we had not been ashore many minutes before we were visited 
by ten or a dozen indians who had come to pay their respects to the great 
Father, as the Gov. is universally called by them. They were dressed in 
their best apparel, and one who spoke the french language fluently, and 
appeared from his dress to be a young chief, brought us the pipe of 
peace, and desired us to smoke. This was soon accomplished, and they 
then assembled around our flag where they danced and related their 
achievements in war, until we were heartily tired of their company. Their 
object was to get Tobacco & Whiskey, but we could not make them 
satisfied with a reasonable quantity and were obliged to send them away. 
They parted with many expressions of gratitude and attachment to the 
Americans, and promised to call on us again, which promise the[y] 
punctually adhered to. 

Their music consists of a drum constructed of a hollow log and cov- 
ered with the skin of the deer, and a kind of rattle made with the Hoofs 
of the same animal. 

“ This route extended to Green Bay, and thence followed the Fox and Wisconsin 


rivers to the Mississippi at Prairie du Chien. 
“ The harbor of the present city of Munising. 
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Thursday 22nd June. At 6 o’clock we parted with our friends, for so 
they style themselves, and continued our journey—nine miles from 
Grand island, in the bottom of a deep bay [Train Bay] La Riviere aux 
Trene or Sleigh River empties its waters. The Shore of the Lake on 
either side of Grand island is rocky, principally sand stone; near Sleigh 
| Train] river is another called Laughing fish River, a very deep stream, 
but only 12 yds wide and rises in a march [marsh] a few miles back. 
From every appearance at the mouth, this river is well named, for there 
were many lodges left standing and the ground was covered with the 
bones of the fish caught. Here we stopped to eat, and proceeded 18 miles 
to Chocolate [Chocolay] River, from thence 6 miles to Dead River both 
of which empty into a deep bay near presque Isle which is 25 or 26 miles 
from Laughing fish River.*® The Country near presque Isle is very moun- 
tainous and presents a handsome prospect. About 2 hours before dark 
we landed on Presque isle near a small River, which bears no name. 

Friday 22nd June. This morning we passed a number of small Rivers, 
vis: Garlic River 15 miles from Dead River, River S‘ Jean, 15 miles 
further, Salmon Trout River 12 miles from that, and Pine River distant 
from the last 6 miles. About 3 p. m. it commenced raining very hard and 
we were under the necessity of landing at Huron River, which is narrow 
at the mouth, but widens to about 70 yards, above the bar which obstructs 
the entrance, and is very deep. These rivers are all too small to be navi- 
gable for larger vessels than canoes, and even they cannot be made to 
ascend a great distance, as they generally rise in swamps a short distance 
from the lake. 

Soon after our landing we discovered the grave of an indian very 
handsomely constructed, of cedar bark and enclosed with pickets of the 
same: at the head was placed a narrow board on which was carved the fig- 
ure of a Beaver, which we were informed was the sign or mark of the 
person buried there; and also several curious marks denoting the number 
of persons he had slain in battle. A Bow, dish and other necessaries for 
his passage were deposited with the body of the deceased. 

Saturday 24th June. We left Huron river early this morning after 
passing a sleepless night on account of the musquitoes and a small gnat. 
This little insect is venomous beyond description — it is not larger than 
the head of a pin, and consequently nothing can be constructed to pre- 
vent them from committing their depredations. They crawl into the hair 


“ The bay is the harbor of the present city of Marquette. 
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and under the clothes, and every place they touch is instantly inflamed. 

From Huron river we crossed a deep bay to Point au beigne or Cake- 
point, succeeding which is the bay called Keewenahneh, which is 12 
miles wide, and from Cakepoint 45 miles deep; ** from which point also 
it is 45 miles to the extreme end of Point Keewenahneh, make | making | 
the whole length of that Point on this side go miles. From Point au beigne 
we crossed to Portage River, (directly opposite to P' au bene); during our 
passage across this bay the wind blew so violently that three of our canoes 
were obliged to return to the shore from whence they set out and remain 
until the next morning. Our canoe (The Govr* had crossed before the 
storm rose) was very large and strong, though heavily loaded, and we 
were obliged to use our utmost exertions to enliven the spirits of the 
Voyageurs, who tho't of nothing but crossing themselves and going to 
the bottom. We succeeded however after buffetting the waves for 5 
hours, during a part of which time we gained hardly an inch, in make 
| making| the mouth of the River, where we arrived in safety to the sur- 
prise of the Gov" and his party. During our passage we kept one man con- 
stantly at work to throw out the water. 

The Portage river like most others emptying into this Lake is narrow 
at its mouth but soon widens and becomes very deep. Here we landed & 
encamped for the night, and 

on Sunday 25" June about 9 a. m. our canoes having crossed we pro- 
ceeded up Portage River 6 miles to a lake of the same name which is 12 
miles in length and 3 in breadth. 

From the extreme end of this Lake the communication with the port- 
age is by a very small and almost wholly artificial stream, the outlet of a 
swamp, the channel of which is so narrow, so crooked and so much ob- 
structed that we found much difficulty in getting our canoes through. 
Our men were obliged to get out and wade in the mud up to their breasts, 
and it was only by dint of the most obstinate perserverance that we at 
last succeeded with our largest canoe.** The portage which is 1% miles 
long leads through a swamp about 4 m, and then the land changes into 
a fine high country. 

At 7, we arrived at the Lake, where we found about one half of our 


** The reference is to Point aux Baie, now known as Point Abbaye, a peninsula that 
forms the eastern limit of Keweenaw Bay. 

“ The cities of Hancock and Houghton are situated in this vicinity. The western 
section of the portage route, which the journalist terms “almost wholly artificial,” is 
now in fact an excavated channel. 
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lading. The usual load on the portages is 2 packs or 180 pounds, but our 
Yankees cannot bear burdens so great. 

Here Mr Schoolcraft found many very interesting specimens, one of 
virgin copper ', a lb in weight, and a number of pieces of agate and 
cornelian, quite as beautiful as those brought from India. He tells us we 
shall probably find them abundant on the head waters of the Mississipi. 

Tuesday 27th June. The early part of yesterday was taken up in trans- 
porting our lading across the portage, after which a rain commenced 
accompanied by high winds and prevented us from Setting out; but this 
morning we rose at 4 and with a fair wind embarked and steered for the 
River Ontonagon, one of the moving springs of our expedition, for here 
is deposited the enormous mass of copper so much spoken of in the 
civilized world. 

In our passage to day we saw as usual a number of Rivers — vis, The 
Salmon trout, Grave rods, and Fire Steel —all small —at 2 o'clock we 
arrived at the Ontonagon a distance of 51 miles from the portage. 

At the mouth of this river are five permanent lodges of indians, who 
seldom leave this place, but subsist chiefly on sturgeon which they take 
in great quantities. 

There number is 60, including men women & children. Immediately 
after our arrival we were visited by the men of the village who welcomed 
us to their country, made some long speeches and presented as is custom- 
ary the pipe of peace. The men had no sooner gone than their wives came, 
and brought us sturgeon in such profuse quantities that we could not do 
ourselves the pleasure to accept of all. 

We learned that the mass of copper so celebrated is about 30 miles up 
the River, and our party this afternoon left us in two canoes with some 
indian guides, M" Forsyth M* Chase & myself staying behind to regulate 
the camp. We were anxious to accompany the gentlemen, but as it was 
absolutely necessary to stay and regulate the camp in their absence, we 
could not but lose the anticipated & so much wished for pleasure of see- 
ing that wonder of the North western world.*” 

® Schoolcraft, in his Narrative Journal, 171, points out that this deposit “has been 
known from the earliest times, and is noticed by all the travellers of the region 
La Hontan, Charlevoix, Henry, Carver, and McKenzie, have successively published 
accounts of it, which have served at various periods, to arrest the public attention, and 
to confer a notoriety upon the country, which it had otherwise certainly lacked.” 
Following his visit, Cass wrote to Calhoun that “Common report has greatly magnified 
the quantity, although enough remains, even after a rigid examination, to render it a 


mineralogical curiosity.” Cass to Calhoun, October 21, 1820, in Schoolcraft, Summary 
Narrative, 281. 
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Thursday 29th June. This morning, our party returned, fatigued be- 
yond description and disappointed in their expectations. They ascended 
the river about 30 miles, nearly all of which distance they were, on ac- 
count of the rapids and rocks in the river, obliged to walk, and over 
mountains too of immense height. When they arrived at the spot sought 
after they found, instead of a mass of pure native copper weighing from 
five to ten tons, a rock of the kind called serpentine, through which cop- 
per of a pure and maleable nature ran in veins. The greatest length of 
which is 3%42 feet, the greatest breadth 3% 2 feet, and the average 
thickness 1 foot, estimated by Captain Douglass to contain 12 cubic feet 
& to weigh one Ton.®® Thus ended all the marvellous stories we have 
heard about the copper mines of Lake Superior, which some have gone 
so far as to represent inexhaustible. Some specimens of copper were pro. 
cured, but they were very small. The Rock bears evident marks of having 
heen frequently visited, and the ground is strewed with old chissels, &c. 

On this return the Governer succeeded in procuring a piece of [cop 
per] the indians found on the bank of the Lake near this which weighed 
7 pounds, and was perfectly pure. 

The River Ontonagon is computed to be 120 miles in length, and is 
supposed to be connected with the Menomini, by which a communication 
is had with Green Bay — it is about 160 yds. wide, at and near its mouth, 
is very deep, & its waters, like those of all rivers emptying into Lake 
Superior, are thick and muddy. 

About 6 miles from the mouth of this river the Indians have con- 
structed a weir, by means of which they take all their sturgeon — it ex- 
tends entirely across the stream, and on the lower side seats are constructed 
on which they sit with perfect ease, holding in their hands a long pole 
to which is attached an iron hook, and with this when the fish are drop- 
ping down against the weir, the[y] make a dexterous and sudden pull 
which fastens it in the body of the finny prisoner. This manner of taking 

® Apparently by the time Schoolcraft prepared his narrative for publication, some 
of the disappointment which attended the finding of this ore was forgotten. He says 
that the rock was possibly “much diminished since its first discovery,” but “notwith- 
standing this reduction, it may still be considered one of the largest and most remark- 
able bodies of native copper upon the globe, and is, so far as my reading extends, only 
exceeded by a specimen found in a valley in Brazil, weighing 2666 Portuguese pounds.” 
Furthermore, “it is, indeed, notwithstanding the exaggerated accounts, a wonderfull 
mass, and viewed in connexion with the mineral appearances of the surrounding coun- 
try, leaves little doubt that extensive mines of this metal exist in the vicinity. But to 


explore it with any degree of satisfaction, a week or a fortnight affords a very inadequate 
period.” Narrative Journal, 176, 181. 
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their food, is peculiarly adapted to the indolent habits of an indian, and 
here they sometimes sit from morning till night imagining themselves if 
we may judge from appearances, the happiest mortals in existence. 

After they have caught a considerable quantity of fish they return to 
the village, where [it] is immediately delivered to the women, whose 
office is to slice and dry it for preservation. Every article of food besides 
these fish is esteemed by these indians as a luxury, for they are too poor 
to supply themselves with ammunition at the extravagant price demanded 
by the Traders and the wooden traps in which they sometimes catch 
wild animals, is a very inefficient mode of supplying themselves with 
food. They informed us that they were obliged to pay a Beaver Skin for 
a gill of powder, the same for a shirt, 3 do for a Blanket, one for 30 
Balls. 

The Otter is seldom taken here. From the mouth of the Ontonagon 
the Porcupine Mountains are distinctly seen, which rising in the south 
west and running to the very banks of the Lake, present a pleasing con- 
trast to the low sandy plains by which they are surrounded. 

Friday June 30“ Agreeably to their promise and our anticipation, the 
indians of the village came over to our encampment, and amused us for 
a long time with their different dances, of which they have as many 
kinds as a modern french dancing master could find names for in all his 
vocabulary. They have the War Dance, which is, as we would say, the 
most fashionable, the pipe dance which is used only in peace, the Bear 
Dance & the Buffalo Dance, descriptive of their respective achievements 
in the chase. In one of these dances our attention was attracted and our 
affections excited towards a young chief, whose conduct clearly demon- 
strated to us, that greatness of mind, suavity of manner and filial affec- 
tion are not altogether confined to the civilised world. 

He made a speech of some length to the Governor, in which after 
apologising for his ignorance, and awkwardness of manner, he said, that 
he was the son of [a] powerful chief of the north; that his father had 
died while we was very young, but that he could distinctly recollect his 
earnest endeavours to inculcate in him the strongest affection and respect 
for their fathers the americans, and his advice to him never to go to war 
with any nation if an honorable way could be found to avoid it. That, 
he had always sincerely followed the advice of his father, that he loved 
& respected the american people; that he had shown many marks of 
fidelity to their traders, but that he had never received a single proof 
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of their confidence. He then presented the Gov. with an elegant belt of 
wampum, which he had received from his father while on his death 
bed, and which had hitherto served to remind him of the advice & in- 
struction received with it, and he concluded by observing that in return 
he hoped to receive something which would still serve to remind him of 
his duty towards his fathers the Americans. 

His modesty and sense of propriety induced the Gov. to give him a 
medal and a flag; the latter he immediately attached to a pole which he 
prepared in anticipation and so long as we saw him he carried it, promis- 
ing to sit under and guard it for life. The other indians after receiving 
some presents of tobacco &c returned to the village. 

Saturday 1*t July. This morning we succeeded in getting under way 
at four, well pleased to leave a place where we had met with so much 
disappointment and fatigue. In a few hours we passed the mouth of Iron 
River, a small stream, 15 miles from which is Carp River, which rises in 
the Porcupine Mountains. From Carp River to Presqu’ Isle River is 6 
miles, thence to Black River 6 miles. There is so much sameness in the 
sise and appearance of these rivers that a minute description of each 
would be unnecessary. 

At 7, in the afternoon we landed on a very rocky shore, about 8 miles 
beyond Black River much more fatigued than interested with the events 
of the day. The Shore from the Ontonagon to this river is generally low, 
sandy, & thickley wooded. 

We made to day 50 miles without wind. 

Sunday July 2nd 1820. At 5, we left our encampment, and at 9 had 
arrived at Montreal River, where we landed for breakfast. this is 30 
miles from Black River. About 200 yds from its mouth this river has a 
bea[u ]tiful fall of 70 feet, over rocks, and directly below in the eddy a 
weir similar to the one on the Ontonagon is erected, which serves not 
only to facilitate the convenience of taking fish, but adds much to the 
scenery around. By the Montreal river a communication is had with 
Green Bay, tho’ the difficulties attending the route are so great as to 
deter most traders from the undertaking. 

After breakfast we continued our voyage to Mauvais or Bad River, 
12 miles, thence 6 miles to Point Cha-goni-ma-gon.*' This is a long sandy 
point, from which a bay runs in about 15 miles to the south; it is laid 

** Chequamegon Point and its insular extension, Long Island, partly enclose Chequa- 


megon Bay, at whose head the city of Ashland is located. Across the bay is the Bayfield 
peninsula, which was frequently confused with Keweenaw Point by early cartographers. 
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down on no map but that of Charlevoix, a french Historian who many 
years since was a missionary in this country. Directly opposite Point 
Cha-goni-ma-gon, and distant 3 miles, is situated the trading establish- 
ment of Mons* Cadotte on Isle au[x] Chené or Oak Island. This island 
is one of that cluster called by Carver the twelve apostles, but their num- 
ber is much greater than he represented them.*? 

We landed at Mon’ Cadottes trading house or fort, (all trading houses 
in the indian country are enclosed by pickets) but we had not the pleas- 
ure of seeing Monsieur, he having sailed for Mackinac. The indians 
however were very well pleased to see us, particularly our old pilot Mon- 
sieur Roi, whom they knew; they fell on his neck and wept for joy.*” 

These islands form an excellent harbor for shipping. 

After distributing a little tobacco among our indian friends we pro- 
ceeded on about 5 miles and landed, having made 39 miles. 

Monday 3rd July Got under way at 6 o'clock, and 10 miles from our 
encampment passed the mouth of Raspberry River, from which it is only 
five miles to another called Sandy River. Here we landed for breakfast, 
but the wind rose and detained us until 

Tuesday 5 July at 1 p.m. when we embarked, and determining to 
make up lost time, we continued on till we had made 33 miles, when the 
fatigue of the men obliged us to land and pitch our tents. 

Here we were much troubled by our little enemies the gnats which 
assisted by their allies the musquitoes made terrible work with our al- 
ready vexed dispositions. Indeed we often wished ourselves out of the 
power of these tormenting little insects. 

Wednesday July 5** We rose this morning as much overcome with 
fatigue as if instead of fighting musquitoes, &c we had been celebrating 
the birthday of our national independence, in the usual dissipated man- 

®? There are nineteen charted islands in the Apostle group, the largest being Made- 
line, Stockton, Oak, and Outer. Cadotte was probably “Kind-hearted” Michael Cadotte, 
one of the sons of Jean Baptiste Cadotte. Trowbridge appears to have erred in stating 
that Cadotte’s post was on Oak Island. Doty and Schoolcraft independently state that the 
post was on St. Michaels, now Madelaine, or Madeline. The authentic map drawn 
about 1840 by Dr. Douglas Houghton, and now preserved in the University of Michigan 


Library, shows a “factory” on Madeline Island. The subject is fully discussed by R. G. 
Thwaites in “The Story of Chequamegon Bay,” in Wisconsin Historical Collections, 
13:397-425. 

*® This was probably Jean Baptiste Roi, who was engaged as a boatman and inter- 
preter by the American Fur Company at Mackinac on July 8, 1818, and employed in 
that company’s Fond du Lac department. He joined the party during its Lake Superior 
passage. His name is included on a list of “American Fur Company Employees, 
1818-19,” in Wisconsin Historical Collections, 12:1 66. 
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ner of carousing over a wine table — but the cause of our feelings was 
far from “the feast of reason & the flow of soul” —(or the other feast 
either.) However we left our encampment at the early hour of 3 a m, 
and soone came to La Riviere Broulé, or Burnt River, 48 miles from 
Sandy River, and a short distance from the mouth of the Fon[d] du Lac 
River, which is the principal, and the last one I have to name, as empty- 
ing into this Lake on this side.** 

About 2 miles from the mouth of this river is an indian village con- 
taining 7 lodges, and here we landed for the purpose of engaging the 
indians to assist us in transporting our goods &c over the portage which 
we expect to make to morrow. 

They engaged to assist us, and we continued to ascend the River with 
a fine wind, for twenty four miles, when we arrived at the Establishment 
of the Am. Fur Company, under the command or charge of Mr Coti a 
very gentlemanly frenchman.* 

M Coti received us with all that politeness and respect characteristic 
of the french in general and proffered his services to us in any way that 
we might feel disposed to command them. We landed. 

This is the principal establishment of the Am. Fur-Company.** They 
have some houses built, and a few acres of land cleared, on which they 
raise potatoes. We saw a number of cows, Bulls, & horses, [which had 
been brought from Mackinac in batteaux.] °’ Each of the canadians here 
(we saw 5) has a squaw and family, & they enjoy themselves if we may 

“ The Fond du Lac is now known as the St. Louis River. There and elsewhere the 
explorers depended largely upon hearsay information relative to the river routes con- 
necting the upper Great Lakes with the Mississippi and Green Bay. Despite Calhoun’s 
injunction to inspect the river routes, the party ascended only the Ontonagon to a dis 
tance of thirty-five miles. Possibly realizing this deficiency, Cass later proposed a second 
and more detailed exploration of the inland routes by several parties to be dispatched 
from the frontier forts. Each party should comprise, in his view, an officer and eight or 
ten men. Cass to Calhoun, September 27, 1820, Department of War, Letters Received, 
National Archives. 

® This was doubtless Pierre Cotté, who was employed in the Fond du Lac depart- 
ment. That his position was one of some responsibility is indicated by his annual salary 
of $2,400. See Wisconsin Historical Collections, 12:158. The name is spelled “Cotes” 
by Doty, in Wisconsin Historical Collections, 13:202, and “Cotte” by William W. 
Warren, in his “History of the Ojibways,” in Minnesota Historical Collections, 5:381, 
383. The latter refers to Cotté as a trader, on salary, for the American Fur Company, 
and notes that he was employed earlier by the old Northwest Company. 

“This post, according to Folwell, Minnesota, 1:104n., “was on the site of the 
present village of Fond du Lac” near Duluth. 

*' In the original journal, the passage enclosed in brackets was crossed out by the 
author. 
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judge from appearances, quite as well as those whom in contrast with 
them we would term civilised beings. In fact it is dangerous for a man 
to live here unless he takes a wife, for the natural jealousy of the indians 
induces them to go all lengths, if he thinks his bed dishonered, to gratify 
his passion for vengeance. 

On the other hand an alliance of this kind if with a considerable 
family in the tribe, gives the trader perfect security in his property and 
much influence over the nation. 

The Fond du Lac River, or the River at the Extremity of the Lake, 
is for some miles above its mouth about a mile in width; it then narrows 
considerably, and at the establishment is only about 80 rods; its general 
course is west, tho’ it is very crooked. 

The length of Lake Superior, from Point Iroqouis, at the head of the 
river St Marys, to the mouth of the Fond du Lac, is agreeably to our 
computation, which is made from the Voyageurs accounts, 484 miles. 

Thursday July 6" We found on enquiry from Mr’ Coti, that our large 
Canoes would be no longer serviceable to us, on account of the difficulty 
in transporting them across the portages: we therefore concluded to leave 
them and take smaller ones in exchange on the opposite side of the first, 
which is called the Grand portage of Fond du Lac.** 

The indians about 30 in number, including their squaws, came this 
morning according to agreement, and we loaded our canoes, and set out. 
We carried all our baggage in the canoes for two miles, where we un- 
laded, and the canoes alone were pushed up 3 miles further, while at the 
first landing place, the men commenced their difficult and truly laborious 
task. 

The whole of Thursday, Friday and Saturday were taken up in trans- 
porting our Goods, &c across the Grand portage, and the labor was 
rendered much more unpleasant than it would have been, by a violent 
storm which commenced with our setting out; and in consequence of 
which the men, who had never been in the habit of transporting their 
goods and furs in rainy weather, murmured at what they termed their 
hard lot, to remedy which we were obliged, after having carried our own 
baggage across, to return and assist them with their burdens. 

"To avoid possible confusion with the more famous Grand Portage of the Pigeon 
River, it is desirable to use the early expression “Grand Portage of the Fond du Lac.” 


See Grace Lee Nute, ed., “A Description of Northern Minnesota by a Fur-Trader in 
1807,” ante, 5:32 n. 
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This maneuvre, while it facilitated the accomplishment of our task, 
caused perfect satisfaction in the minds of the men. 

The usual load of a French Voyageur is about 180 pounds, or two 
packs, which weight they carry without great fatigue, through the mud, 
sometimes (as on this portage) up to their knees. But we found an 
astonishing difference between these men and our soldiers and indians, 
who seriously felt the consequences of their exertion, altho’ they carried 
only about half the weight of the others. 

The method of transporting goods is rather singular. The portage is 
divided into “Pauses” or resting places, distant from each other in some 
places a quarter of a mile, in others half a mile, the same being regulated 
by the state of the road. From the commencement, the[y] carry all the 
goods to the first pause, thence to the second, and so on. We supposed 
this to be a waste of time, and the Governor made a different regulation, 
but was soon obliged to abandon it, for we found little improvement 
could be made in the “ancient usages” of these men of the forest. They 
asserted, and it was satisfactorily demonstrated to us, that in returning 
from their usual short pauses, they were a good deal relieved from the 
fatigue of carrying to them, but that to continue with their monstrous 
burdens for three or four pauses, was an excess of exertion, and rendered 
them incapable of performing the same journey immediately. So that we 
were well pleased to give that part of the management up to the En- 
gagées. 

The Grand Portage is 19 pauses in length, which agreeably to our 
computation make about 7% miles, and the road for the whole distance 
is very narrow. 

Sunday gth July. While the men were employed last evening in re- 
pairing the canoes, (which is done by applying a composition extracted 
from the young pine and boiled down to the consistency of pitch, when 
it is called gum. This is heated and applied to all the seams or openings 
in the boat, and renders it altogether impervious to water.) we delivered 
the presents promised to the indians for their services, and left a medal 
and flag for their Chief who is absent, with M* Coti the Agent &c 

So that we were prepared this morning to bid adieu probably for ever 
to the Grand Portage of Fon Du Lac. This we very willingly did 
about 7 o'clock, and ascended the River 44% miles to another portage 
called La Portage aux Couteaux, or Knife Portage, so called from the 
abundance of Slate, which lays in perpendicular strata, shooting above 
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the ground, and greatly incommoding the traveller, particularly the Voy- 
ageur, who is obliged to travel so often over it. Altho’ we used all imagi- 
nable caution, we unfortunately ran one of our canoes on a rock of this 
Slate, which lay hid, (some of them only 6 inches under the surface of 
the River) yet imperceptible from the Black and muddy nature of the 
water.*” Fortunately for us however we have an excellent guide in the 
person of Mr Defour, an engageé of the Am Fur Co, sent on to us by 
Mr’ Crooks with his express on Lake Superior. This man is a native of 
this country, of french & indian extraction, and I am convinced that with- 
out him we would find it dangerous to proceed, for our guides are desti- 
tute of that correct knowledge of every part of this country, which from 
his long residence here and his pursuits he possesses in an eminent de- 
gree. 

There are many rapids between these two portages, and we were 
much pleased to see the expertness of these men in managing the canoes; 
sometimes in the water up to their necks, lifting them over rocks, and 
the next moment in the Boat, setting with their poles, to save our whole 
cargo from apparent destruction. 

Contrary to the information received we found this portage not only 
better than the first, but tolerably good; and by one o'clock everything 
was ready for another move up stream, but as our men were excessively 
fatigued, it was thought advisable to devote this afternoon to rest. 

We learned of M Defour, that the river above this portage is very 
rapid and difficult of ascent; that our soldiers are too unskilful to man- 
age a canoe with facility, and that if some of our party could walk to 
Sandy Lake, it would be a great relief to the balance: we therefore made 
enquiries of M" Coti respecting the practicability of such a jaunt, and he 
informed us that in the winter one of his men had travelled through in 
one day, but that the Country was interspersed with small Lakes, which 
we would be obliged to travel around, in this season, whereby the dis- 
tance would be made greater, by one day. He told us however that he 
would send us two young men who had hunted in that country, from 
whom we could get better information, and who could act as guides, if 
we chose to employ them. 

® Schoolcraft refers to this rock as argillite. “Some idea may be formed,” he says, 
“of the singular appearance of the rock, by comparing it to the leaves of a book standing 
edgewise. The effect of this arrangement of the strata, upon the mockasins and feet of 
the voyageurs . . . has led to its name.” See his Narrative Journal, 208. A good 


description is contained in William Johnston's “Letters on the Fur Trade 1833,” in 
Michigan Pioneer and Historical Collections, 37:170. 
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Accordingly the young indians came, and after representing the coun- 
try as very open and dry, and the road direct, said that we might travel 
it in two days at most; upon which representation it was resolved that 
the soldiers at all events should go, and as many of the Gov" suite as 
would consent. 

Mr Schoolcraft, Mr Mackay, M™ Doty, M™ Chase, Ryley Interpreter, 
and myself volunteered with pleasure, to undertake such an agreeable 
walk — and prepared ourselves with Knapsacks, & provisions for five 
days.®° 

Monday ro“ July. At 5 this morning we took leave of the Gov" & our 
companions, and set out for Sandy Lake, 16 in all, including the guides. 
We had not proceeded more than 6 miles, when to our great surprise the 
path ended, and we found ourselves at the edge of a horrible swamp, 
covered with water or mud, in which we sunk to our knees at almost 
every step. The travelling was more difficult on account of the trees 
which had been blown down in great numbers by a violent wind. Over 
these we were obliged to climb, sometimes to a great height and not 
infrequently at the risk of our necks. 

We succeeded after a painful struggle, in getting through this swamp 
about the middle of the afternoon, but it was succeeded by another much 
worse. 

This was of a kind called Tamarack Swamp, from the timber that 
grows in it, tho’ we found very few trees of this kind here. These swamps 
are covered with water as the others, on which lays a thick moss, so 
tender that it will not bear the weight of a man. Consequently at every 
step we took we were entangled in the moss, and often prostrated head- 
long in the water. 

It is only necessary to say that these two kinds of swamps continued 

© The immediate objective was the post on Sandy Lake, southwest of present-day 
Floodwood in St. Louis County. This post, according to Irving H. Hart, “was the first 
enduring establishment of its type west of Fond du Lac on Lake Superior, and, from 
the date of its erection in 1794 to the close of the period of British occupancy of the 
region after the War of 1812, it was one of the most important fur-trading stations in 
the Northwest.” See “The Site of the Northwest Company Post on Sandy Lake,” ante, 
7:311. The post maintained its importance for many years after the time suggested. 
A fur trader wrote, on September 17, 1833, that “Sandy Lake is considered as the 
central trading post, of the Fond du Lac department, from which clerks separate for 
Upper and lower Mississippi; and occupied by the principle trader. It is only for the 
above cause that it is occupied, and the clerks having always to rendevous at this place 
before proceeding to the Lake.” But by 1833 the Indian population had so dwindled 


that “in point of trade the proceeds of this post, are the least in the whole department.” 
Johnston, in Michigan Pioneer and Historical Collections, 37:173, 174. 
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alternately for three days, when on the evening of the third day we found 
to our inexpressible joy, a hunting path which our guides told us led 
directly to Sandy Lake. We could hardly content ourselves to lay down, 
so great was our anxiety to see the end of this injudicious journey. How- 
ever, the fatigues we had endured, having been heightened by a heavy 
rain which had continued for two days to fall in torrents, overcame every 
other feeling, and we placed ourselves before a large fire, with nothing 
but our cloaks for a Bed & covering, and under the influence of patient 
dispositions, (which were now much more so than a few days before,) 
we received the rain as it fell. 

On Thursday the 13“ at 2 p m we arrived at the Lake, but unfor 
tunately on the side opposite to the Fort.** We commenced firing our 
guns, as signals of Distress, but the indians who were at the fort became 
alarmed at so much noise, and refused to come for us. About two hours 
after we commenced firing a canoe approached us containing two men, 
and as we soon found them to be, white men too: A joyful sight! These 
were two of the Clerks of the [American Fur] Company, Mr Ashman 
and M® Fairbanks; by them we were taken to the fort where we found 
a number of indians assembled to witness our arrival, a circumstance 
altogether novel to them, and as we had reason to believe, not a little 
gratifying.” 

The Distance from La Portage aux Coutou to this Lake is about 70 
miles by land. The timber in the first mentioned swamps principally 
cedar. We saw no wild animals on our route, tho’ the tracks of the Moose 
and Bear, were visible in many places, and in one particularly, where the 
track made by a Bear, would with great ease admit the foot of a man, 

™ Trowbridge and his companions had followed what was known as the long 
portage between the St. Louis River and Sandy Lake, where the American Fur Company 
was occupying a post in 1820. The precise site has been identified as Brown's Point on 
the northwestern shore. Mr. Hart's study, ante, 7:311-325, includes a detailed map and 
plan reconstructed from descriptions and a few vestiges. 

© Samuel Ashmun, Jr., and John H. Fairbank, clerks, who had been stationed at 
Sandy Lake since 1818, tell of the arrival of the explorers in letters written to a corre 
spondent in Champlain, New York, on July 24, 1820. The letters have been published 
in the Moorsfield Antiquarian, 2:19-22 (May, 1938); film copies are owned by the 
Minnesota Historical Society. “After having passed 2 Month in solitude,” writes Ash 
mun, “you may judge My surprize at seeing such a Brigade arrive. The Gov"* Suit 
consists of 7 or 8 Proffessional Gent Mostly from New York. They appeared Much sur- 
prized after so long a voyage to find a fort and Conveniences in this wilderness but 
More particularly Chairs and Beds.”’ Fairbank reported that “the Governor is trying to 
make a peace between the Chippewys and the Soux,” and referred to the brigade, using 


the fur-traders’ terminology, as consisting of forty-five men including “11 passengers, 
the interpreter and cook.” 
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These animals are very strong in this Country, and we are told that they 
frequently kill the largest Buffalo. 

We passed several small Lakes in our journey, In some of which the 
water was transparent as crystal. 

Immediately after our arrival at the fort we were invited [to] take 
supper; welcome news to us, for our provisions were exhausted before 
our arrival at the Lake. We found on the table a plate for each person, 
containing each a Boiled Duck and a large slice of Buffalo meat, dried 
in the sun. 

The quantity seemed repelling, but we had learned to eat, as well as 
the indians, and we were astonished at looking at our plates in a little 
time, to find them all empty. The principal food of these voyageurs, con 
sists of the meat of the Buffalo, and wild Rice, which latter grows in 
great quantities in this Country; and for these they are dependant on the 
natives. Buffalo meat is easily cured, by being cut in thin slices as soon 
as killed, and dried on poles. 

The taking and curing of the Rice is attended with more difiiculty — 
it is gathered by the squaws, who go to the Lake in a canoe, and while 
one manages the boat, the other with a stick bends down the Rice and 
beats out the young grain. 

After a canoe load is collected they return to their encampment, where 
it is cured. For this they have two different methods, one by parching it 
in a kettle, the other by drying it in the sun, or on platforms over a slow 
fire. The latter mode, tho’ the most tedious is yet the best, as the grain 
is much more nutritious than when cured in the other way. 

It is threshed in a singular manner: This is by digging a hole in the 
ground, which after being lined with a moose skin, is filled with Rice, 
and then a man treads on it until the hulls are entirely off —a very labo- 
rious manner of performing this process. 

Friday 14" July. Viewed the situation. The fort is situated on a point 
of land extending some distance into the Lake, and is very handsomely 
enclosed with pickets 25 feet high, and flanked by Bastions of the same 
height. It was built by the old N{ orth] West Company, (who employed 
experienced workmen) and at the time of its erection was absolutely 
necessary, on account of selling liqour to the indians. It is now useless 
the indians being perfectly peac[e]able in their behaviour.** 

Adjoining the fort is a large garden under cultivation, but they suc- 


* For a reconstructive sketch of the fort, sce ante, 7:322. 
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ceed in nothing but potatoes, on account of the curiosity or perhaps the 
unrestrained disposition of the indians, who leave nothing untouched. 

In the winter season one of these young gentlemen is stationed at 
Leech Lake, by water 300 miles distant from Sandy Lake, in a N. W. 
direction — Tho’ it is supposed to be only 100 miles by land."* They 
transport no goods, nor do they trade much in the Summer and in the 
winter all their goods are drawn by Dogs, even to the most remote parts 
of the Country. 

These animals are of a mixed breed and remarkably strong. Attached 
to a sledge peculiarly constructed for the purpose, they are capable of draw- 
ing a small outfit for trade, the baggage, and even the person of the trader; 
and they generally travel 60 miles in a day; but this is always on a hard 
snow crust, or on the ice. Generally two dogs are attached to each sledge, 
but sometimes three and even four. When travelling they are fed raw fish, 
which they take in the streams on which they travel. Even on this simple 
and unwholesome food they subsist and are capable of enduring great 
fatigue. 

Saturday 15" July. This afternoon Mr Schoolcraft and M* Mackay who 
had set out yesterday to meet the Gov’, returned accompanied by His 
Excellency and party — very much fatigued but all in good health and 
Spirits, 

The Governor ascended the Fon Duc Lac from La Portage aux Cou- 
teaux 58 miles, to a small branch called the Savanah; which they also 
ascended 7 miles to a portage of 13 pauses or about 6 miles, after crossing 
which they found themselves on another branch of the Savan (which 
empties into Sandy Lake,) and only about 24 miles distant from the Lake. 
“La Portage du Savann” is much worse than either of the others, owing to 
the swampy nature of the soil, from which circumstance it derives its 
name.** 

“ The canoe distance between the two lakes is only about a hundred miles; an over 
land journey in winter probably would measure seventy-five miles. Fairbank wintered 
at Leech Lake in 1818-19, according to Ashmun’s letter of July 12, 1819. Moorsfield 
Antiquarian, 2:18. 

“This portage path was carefully described and mapped by Irving H. Hart in 
1926, and in the summer of 1940 the trail was located, cleared ef underbrush, and 
marked by Eagle Boy Scouts from Minnesota, Montana, and North and South Dakota. 
See Hart, “The Old Savanna Portage,” ante, 8:117-139. It may clarify the present nar 
rative to state that the section of the party under Cass traveled up the East Savanna, a 
tributary of the St. Louis River, and portaged to the West Savanna, an affluent of the 


Sandy River. Both this route and that followed by Trowbridge, Schoolcraft, and their 
companions are indicated on the map, ante, p. 138. 
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In descending the Savann the party were obliged to make two or three 
dechargés, or half portages,®* and its general character is represented to be 
much the same with the Fon du Lac, on which they experienced wonderful 
fatigue; and in fact were obliged to get into the water and assist the men in 
their labors. 

| To be concluded | 
® Mackenzie offers the following definition: “The place where the goods alone are 


carried is called a Decharge, and that where goods and canoes are both transported over 
land, is denominated a Portage.”’ See Voyages from Montreal, 1: xxxin 
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Reviews of Books 


A Short History of Canada for Americans. By Atrrev LeRoy Burr. 
(Minneapolis, The University of Minnesota Press, 1942. xvi, 279 p. 
Illustrations, maps. $3.00.) 


Professor Burt is one of those inconsiderate historians who, having 
written a book, leave the reviewer between the horns of a dilemma. He 
must either lean heavily upon the publisher’s blurb or make what moun- 
tainous errors he may of the writer’s molehills. And that is a hard choice. 
Even the most hardened reviewer shrinks from the charge that he has 
been too lazy to read the book and therefore is reduced to quoting the 
blurb. And, in this case the other horn of the dilemma is equally uncom- 
fortable, because Mr. Burt has left next to nothing to cavil at. What's the 
use of reviewing a book if you cannot pick holes in it! 

It would be difficult indeed to find a man better equipped to describe 
the history of Canada to American readers. Born and largely educated in 
Canada, with the scholarly background and the experience of one who has 
filled the chair of history in both a Canadian and an American university, 
with knowledge of what the average American needs particularly to be 
told about the story of his northern neighbor, with the advantage of sev 
eral books in the same field that had already been accepted as authoritative 
on both sides of the international boundary, and with the far from negli- 
gible gift of a clear and agreeable style—how could A. L. Burt fail in 
interpreting Canada to the people of the United States? 

It has been particularly interesting to compare this book with Mr. 
Burt’s Romance of Canada, prepared for use in Canadian schools, and to 
see how the emphasis has been shifted from one thing to another. Certain 
matters are taken for granted by Canadians because they have become part 
of their lives; but even educated Americans are often confused by their 
recollection of conditions in Canada that had disappeared many years 
ago, or that in some cases had never existed. Other questions, such as the 
extent to which Canada has become completely self-governing by reason 
of the Statute of Westminster, are made more understandable to both 
Canadians and Americans by Mr. Burt’s admirably clear and concise 
interpretation. 
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Not less important is the light thrown upon the little-understood char- 
acter of the French-Canadian habitant, both in the days of New France 
and today. He was, in the Canada of the seventeenth century, a very dif- 
ferent person from the peasant of France, a well-dressed fellow with good 
manners, instead of a coarse and boorish rustic, and very far from servile 
in his attitude toward the governor, the seignior, and the church, “He was 
a typical farmer of the North American frontier, where nature made men 
free and equal by enabling all to become economically independent. A 
man who thus stood erect on his own feet and could look the whole world 
in the face was not likely to be a hewer of wood and a drawer of water for 
his church, no matter how much he might be devoted to it, and there can 
be no question of his devotion. Every Sunday, unless he happened to be 
away off in the woods, he went to church with all his family; and through- 
out his life the best and wisest friend he ever had was the curé. Yet the 
habitant was no slave of the clergy, as a glance at the history of the tithe 
will show.” 

Other characteristics besides an independent spirit, among French 
Canadians, may be traced back to early colonial days. The great Intendant 
Talon “encouraged early marriages and large families by generous boun- 
ties,” and he taught the people to be self-supporting. He was able to report 
to the home government, “I am now clothed from foot to head with home- 
made articles.” 

Particularly commendable is the way in which Mr. Burt has handled 
a story that happens to be rather disjointed both geographically and politi- 
cally. Without straining the facts he keeps in true perspective the relation- 
ship between east and center and west, French and English and New 
Canadian; and he succeeds where other historians have failed in doing 
reasonable justice to the history of the Maritimes and of western Canada. 

Still, one must make some effort to redeem one’s reputation as a hard- 
boiled reviewer. There seems here to be an assumption, in dealing with 
conditions in Nova Scotia in the latter part of the eighteenth century, that 
the sentiment of the people was decidedly sympathetic to the revolution 
in the thirteen colonies and that the Nova Scotians were “unwilling prison- 
ers of British power.” Does this not take too little account of the loyal ele- 
ment? Is there sufficient evidence that no considerable proportion of the 
New Englanders in Nova Scotia were loyal? 

Also one is inclined to cavil at the statement, in connection with the 
events that led to the War of 1812, that the “impressment of men sailing 
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under the Stars and Stripes was the British counterpart of the unrestricted 
submarine campaign launched by the Germans a century later, in that it 
touched American lives.” Surely it touched American lives in a very dif- 
ferent way. Indeed one had the idea that, so far as Americans were con- 
cerned, the impressment of men — assumed to be British seamen — found 
on United States ships was rather a matter of American amour-propre 
than of American lives. 

In telling the curiously involved story of the international boundary 
Mr. Burt obviously could not find room for some minor details; indeed it 
is amazing that he has managed to get so much real meat into such a small 
sausage. One of these minor details has to do with the fragment of Min- 
nesota that was cut off when it was decided to drop the boundary due 
south from the Northwest Angle to the forty-ninth parallel; and another 
was the still smaller isolated fragment of Point Roberts that became United 
States territory when the boundary reached the Pacific. 

In contrasting the rival fur-trading companies of Canada, Mr. Burt 
rather gives one the impression that the Northwest Company was an 
organization of French Canadians, while the Hudson’s Bay Company 
was Scottish. The canoemen were of course French, and so were some 
of the clerks, but the bourgeois or partners bore such names as McGillivray, 
Mackenzie, Fraser, McTavish, McLeod, Shaw, Grant, McKay, McGill, 
Macdonell, Cameron, McDonald, Finlay, Leith, Ellice, and Forsyth, and 
one finds only two French names, Rocheblave and Chaboillez. 

The opinion attributed to the Hudson’s Bay Company that the estab- 
lishment of the Selkirk colony “meant that in a few years food might be 
produced there more cheaply than it could be bought on the other side 
of the Atlantic” may be correct, but one recalls the famous Parliamentary 
inquiry in which Sir George Simpson found himself in an awkward pre- 
dicament when asked to explain two conflicting statements. He had just 
testified, as governor of the company, that the land was useless for settle- 
ment, being permanently frozen a short distance below the surface. It was 
pointed out to him that in his Narrative of a Journey Round the World 
he had described the country along Rainy River as an earthly paradise, 
and had become lyrical in his enthusiasm over its colonization possibili- 
ties. Now Simpson’s difficulty was that he was suspected of having en- 
gaged the services of a literary ghost in preparing his book for publication, 
and he must now either admit that someone else had written his book or 
that his opinions as an individual and as governor were hopelessly at 
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variance. As I recall the incident he tried to play safe, and convinced no 
one; but there does not seem to be any doubt about the company’s policy 
to discourage settlement. 

Also some students of the history of the period will not altogether agree 
with Mr. Burt’s picture of the conflict between the Northwest Company 
on one side and Selkirk and the Hudson’s Bay Company on the other. The 
villainy was not all on the side of the Nor’Westers, as witness the account 
of the death of Benjamin Frobisher in Masson’s Bourgeois de la compagnie 
du nord-ouest. 

Among the book’s many merits is the really admirable collection of 
illustrations that the author has managed to get together; and the book 
is in other respects very creditable to the University of Minnesota Press. 

LawreENce J. BuRPEE 


The Republic of the United States: A History, vol. 1, 1493-1865. By 
JEANNETTE P. Nicnots and Roy F. Nicuors. (New York, D. 
Appleton-Century Company, 1942. xvii, 638 p. Illustrations, maps. 
$3.50.) 


The teacher of history is sometimes almost bewildered by the numbers 
of new textbooks that come to his desk at the request of those personable 
young men, the publishers’ college representatives. Some of the books, 
one is inclined to suppose, were written hurriedly with the thought of 
royalty checks uppermost in the mind of the author. Occasionally, how- 
ever, a volume appears which is delightful in its treatment of a familiar 
theme and which gives a timely interpretation to a well-known story. 
In the latter class is the first volume of this two-volume history of the 
Republic of the United States. 

The Nichols’ account of the history of our country is not in the tradi- 
tion of Von Ranke, but rather it follows the pattern of the “new” history, 
exemplified, for example, by the volumes in the History of American Life 
series. Political and diplomatic history are not neglected. In fact, much 
emphasis is placed on the way in which Americans have learned to govern 
themselves; but the political aspects of the story have been interwoven 
with the economic, social, and cultural developments. The West and 
Southwest have received adequate treatment, yet in their desire to do justice 
to those sections the authors have somewhat slighted the East. The style 
is clear and readable, although it lacks the literary quality of that possessed 
by a Samuel E. Morison or an Edward C. Kirkland. 
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Justification for the volume is found in the interpretation given to the 
history, an interpretation of particular significance today. The emphasis 
is on “the reasons for, and the course of, the growth of this spirit of com- 
mon endeavor,” of democracy, of each citizen’s responsibility for effective 
government. The authors feel keenly the value of the American experi- 
ment in self-government, and believe that a knowledge of its growth and 
the dangers that threatened it in the past will help insure its continuance 
and expansion in the future. The last sentence in the book is typical of 
the constant attention given the theme of the republic: “His [Lincoln’s] 
idealized figure was to become symbolic in the national ethics, a force for 
the preservation of the democratic experiment.” 

The book is divided into three main sections of roughly two hundred 
pages each. The first, entitled “Creating a Society,” covers the years from 
1493 to 1763; section two, “Establishing Independence,” deals with the 
period from 1763 to 1819; and the final section, “Multiplying and Divid- 
ing,” treats of the years 1819 to 1865. For the benefit of the student and 
general reader there are introductory paragraphs at the beginning of each 
chapter, cross references to subject matter dealt with in different parts 
of the book, forty-one illustrations, and twenty-one maps. Selected refer- 
ences for further reading are found at the end of each chapter, and a 
reading plan and bibliography are included in the back of the volume. 
The appendix contains the Declaration of Independence, the Constitution, 
and tables of presidential elections and cabinets. 

If the second volume of The Republic of the United States maintains 
the high level achieved by the first, the work will take its place among the 
best surveys of American history. 

Merrixt E. Jarcnow 


The Continental Congress. By Eomunp Copy Burnett. (New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1941. xvii, 757 p. $6.00.) 


The annals of our Revolutionary period are greatly enriched with the 
publication of this volume. The reasons are not far to seek. Dr. Burnett 
has given many years of scholarly activity to the study of the Continental 
Congress. Under the aegis of the Carnegie Institution of Washington, he 
assembled the known letters written by the members of Congress between 
1774 and 1789 and culled from them the more significant passages. These 
he edited with excellent judgment and meticulous care. Issued between 
1921 and 1936 in cight stout volumes and equipped with copious footnotes 
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and cross references, Letters of Members of the Continental Congress im- 
mediately became a major source for this period. That monumental work 
supplemented the meager official journal of Congress, cast a penetrating 
light on obscure transactions, and uncovered many a spring of human 
action. Most editors of documents, their tasks completed, retire from the 
field. Not so Dr. Burnett. In the volume under review he has used his 
unsurpassed knowledge to impart to the general reader, as well as to the 
scholar, the distilled essence of his researches. 

In The Continental Congress the author seeks to “present the more 
significant phases of the drama called the American Revolution as they 
were enacted on the central stage.” In Congress “most of the great actors in 
the drama played their stellar parts,” and “many of the lesser actors 
ofttimes strode or strutted.” Having long communed with the actors, the 
author describes their activities with masterly skill. The method is chrono- 
logical rather than topical. There are no footnotes, but the curious can 
turn with little trouble to the basic source described above. The literary 
style is clear and richly interpretative. It is adorned moreover with touches 
of humor -- delightful to the reader and especially so to those who have 
known the warm glow of Dr. Burnett’s personality. This book surpasses 
anything we have hitherto had on the subject. If it is not definitive, the 
reason is that the subject is too vast to be treated in one volume. Six con- 
cluding chapters deal with the period of neglect following the Revolu- 
tionary War when the states were “wrapped in the deceptive mantle of 
supposed self-sufficiency” or preparing to try their fortunes under the 
Constitution. Dr. Burnett is convinced that the old Congress made a 
greater positive contribution to our governmental structure than is usually 
conceded. That he has projected a further work on this aspect is welcome 


information. 2 
CLARENCE W. Rire 


The Man Who Sold Louisiana: The Career of Francois Barbe-Marbois. 
By E. Wirson Lyon. (Norman, University of Oklahoma Press, 1942. 
xix, 240 p. Illustrations. $2.75.) 


In the author’s words, this is the “first full-length study” of Barbé- 
Marbois. Of particular interest to students of American history are the 
chapters on Marbois’ residence in the United States from 1779 to 1785, 
first as secretary to the French minister Luzerne and subsequently as 
French chargé d'affaires, and on his role in the sale of Louisiana. Separate 
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chapters are also devoted to his tenure as intendant in St. Dominique 
(modern Haiti), to his experiences during the French Revolution, and 
to his long service in the French government under the Directory and 
under Napoleon and succeeding governments until near the end of his 
very long life. 

Marbois’ prime interest in government was in finance. And it was in 
his capacity as finance minister to Napoleon that he handled the details of 
the sale of Louisiana. An interesting side light in this connection is the 
account of the arrangement Marbois made with the English banking 
house of Baring to take the American bonds floated to raise the purchase 
price; England and France were at war at the time. A moderate in politics, 
he suffered but one period of exile. And it is a remarkable phenomenon 
that such a public figure should have escaped the guillotine during the 
excesses of the French Revolution. His well-known honesty and efficiency 
as a financial administrator and a fairly well-defined sycophancy are the 
probable explanations. He was a convenient, servile, and trustworthy tool 
for any party or faction in power at the moment. 

The book, well written and based on a wide study of sources in France 
and in the United States, is a distinct contribution to knowledge. But the 
absurd practice of relegating footnotes to end pages cannot be condoned. 


CLarENcCE E, Carter 


The Old South: The Founding of American Civilization. By THomas 
JEFFERSON WERTENBAKER. (New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1942. xiv, 364 p. Illustrations. $3.50.) 


The moonlight-and-roses-on-the-old-plantation school of historians, suh, 
is destined to receive a shock when its members read Professor Werten- 
baker’s book. Long years of careful study have made the author more 
familiar with colonial Virginia than any back countryman who followed 
Bacon as he bore the torch of the Revolution, or any councilman crony of 
Governor Berkeley, could ever have been. Professor Wertenbaker knows 
the Tidewater, the Piedmont, and the Valley of Virginia. He knows the 
people and understands their speech. He knows how they planted their 
corn and tobacco, how they got their crops to market, what they got for 
them, and how they spent the money. In the same intimate way, he knows 
and understands Maryland and the Carolinas. His book is a distillate of 
long study and careful scholarship. 
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This volume’s thesis is that the roots of the present South run deep 
into the colonial period. Neither the New South nor the Old was a unit. 
“No part of the country was more complex,” says Professor Wertenbaker, 
nor “had a larger number of conflicting groups and interests.” It was 
homogeneous neither in nationality, nor religion, nor economics. Slavery 
and the soil gave a superficial unity, but in the various regions the patterns 
of culture were diverse. 

Professor Wertenbaker wastes no effort in pedantic elaboration of this 
thesis. Instead, he illustrates it in independent essays on subjects ranging 
from the intellectual life of the tobacco aristocrats to the development of 
colonial architecture, the western migration, the arts and handicrafts of 
the colonial artisan, and the ownership, use, and abuse of the good earth. 
These essays show no solid South, no cavalier migration, but a land of 
middle-class and poorer folk. Here is a penetrating examination of the 
extent of commercial and industrial activities of the Southern colonials. 
Here, too, is an excellent summary of the way the colonial land system 
worked to create a landed aristocracy and an unsound economy. And here, 
above all, is the best available survey of Southern architecture. In fact, 
Professor Wertenbaker believes that Southern architecture was the only 
contribution which the American colonies made to the fine arts. 

The book should be required reading for all those who have been 
bemused by the folklore of the Old South. They will, however, probably 
ignore it. But those who would understand the complex forces lying at 
the foundations of American civilization will give the volume a hearty 


acclaim. 
W. B. HeEssE.TIne 


The Coming of the Civil War. By Avery Craven. (New York, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1942. ix, 491 p. $3.75.) 


Professor Craven has written an argumentative book, which invites an 
argumentative review. The author’s preface is much more modest than 
the blurb on the jacket. Mr. Craven disclaims any desire to be included 
among “revisionist” historians of the Civil War and affirms that he has 
not been interested in defending or attacking any section. In his zeal to 
set forth “new findings” that upset “orthodox” or Northern interpreta- 
tions, however, he becomes militant and lays himself open to the same 
sort of criticism that has been leveled against the “old school.” He has 
been remarkably successful in capturing the spirit of the times by piling 
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up a wealth of detail in “quotes” gathered from widely scattered sources. 
It all adds up to the “irrepressible” conflict, which revisionists, including 
Mr. Craven, have tried to prove was “repressible.” Two chapters alone — 
“The Northern Attack on Slavery” and “The Southern Defense of 
Slavery” — furnish convincing testimony that the conflict was “irrepress- 
ible,” humanly speaking, and historians have to do with human conduct. 

In his quest for the explanation “why Americans only two generations 
away from the formation of their Union should have held positions so 
uncompromisable that only a war could alter them,” Mr. Craven presents 
the familiar story of growing sectional antagonism in which slavery oc- 
cupies the center of the stage. The familiar landmarks and personalities 
are there. No historian can escape them. Laws, compromises, resolutions, 
abolitionists, politicians, clergymen, journalists, teachers, and jurists are 
given a hearing. There are excellent accounts of political maneuvering 
and sparring, sectional crosscurrents, eddies of public sentiment, and sec- 
tional and political bullying. The author’s treatment of the defenders of 
the institution of slavery, while critical, is more lenient than in the case 
of the abolitionists. There is a tendency to exaggerate the less intelligent 
antislavery propaganda and to find flaws in the personal lives of the propa- 
gandists and to slight levelheaded men like William Ellery Channing. 

Why did the Wilmot Proviso, in which an insignificant member of 
Congress formulated the substance of the final form of the slavery contro- 
versy, stir the public and give sleepless nights to politicians? Mr. Craven 
guesses at Wilmot’s motives, but that is beside the point. The important 
thing is that the member of Congress touched a vital nerve; and twelve 
years later the greatest American of all, who as an insignificant member 
of Congress voted for the proviso at every opportunity, gave it the sanction 
of his maturing mind in his prophetic “House Divided Speech.” 

In his discussion of the momentous Kansas-Nebraska Bill, Mr. Craven 
quotes with approval Douglas’ vigorous and clever defense. The author 
thinks the “Little Giant” made a telling argument when he pointed out 
that Northern men had voted more than four to one against the Missouri 
Compromise and thereby accused Chase, Sumner, and Seward of playing 
politics in 1854, when they called it a sacred compact. The argument re- 
coils on Douglas and proves, if it proves anything, that at the time North- 
ern men were opposed to the extension of slavery. Where, then, was the 
inconsistency of Northern men in 1854 opposing a bill that opened more 
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territory to slavery? The realistic old Texan, Sam Houston, as Mr. Craven 
quotes him, perceived that the enactment of the Kansas-Nebraska Bill 
would convulse the country from Maine to the Rio Grande. 

Viewing the Dred Scott decision from the vantage ground of the 
present, Mr. Craven finds little in it to excite public passions. At its worst 
the decision was nothing more than “a fatal error of judgment.” A fatal 
error committed at a fateful moment by the Supreme Court is serious busi- 
ness. Lincoln thought so at the time and continued to think so when he 
wrote his cautious inaugural address. Douglas thought so, too, when 
he tried to reconcile it with his doctrine of popular sovereignty. It is true, 
as Mr. Craven points out, that Justice Taney had freed his own slaves; 
but he went a mile out of his way to complicate the efforts of moderates 
in both sections to find a way to a better understanding. 

These items have been selected from among several to illustrate Mr. 
Craven’s interpretation of major issues in the slavery controversy. It is a 
bit unfair to make such a selection, however, because a book should be 
judged in its entirety. Let us therefore give attention to the reactions after 
the reader has laid down the book. 

It is obvious that there were moderates and extremists on both sides; 
that the abolitionists were never more than a small minority; that secession 
was engineered and put through by a minority; but beneath the vitupera- 
tion that gushed forth, and the conflicting economic and social differences, 
was the moral iniquity of human bondage, which the abolitionists never 
lost sight of. As compared with contemporary systems of labor — and the 
men of the South were fond of making this comparison — slavery does not 
come off so badly; but the South cannot escape the reproach of attempting 
to silence the prophets of a better day for men and women who toiled and 
who were given a hearing in the North. 

Which section completely fastened slavery to the sectional controversy? 
Which section was blinder to the natural frontiers of slavery? Who paved 
the way for the sectional Republican party and its successful candidate for 
the presidency in 1860? What historian can justify the rashness of the 
secessionists in 1860-61, who maneuvered a minority president —a wise, 
calm, just, and charitable man — into a position where he had no course 
other than to defend the integrity of the Union and the authority of the 
government? The fact remains that the South seceded after the election of 
a conservative president, who had been cautious and moderate in state 


ment to the point of exasperation from the radicals, and who continued 
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to be tender of the feelings of sections and individuals throughout four 
bloody years. 

Pearl Harbor should teach a lesson to historians of the Civil War: An 
act of violence can arouse and unite a people who had previously been 
divided by propaganda infinitely more subtle than that which was broad- 
cast in the twenty years before the Civil War. “The old North Carolina 
soldier at Appomatox was right,” says Mr. Craven. “It is a serious thing 
to love a country.” 

No truer words were ever written by a historian than were those spoken 
by Abraham Lincoln on March 4, 1865: “The slaves constituted a peculiar 
and powerful interest. All knew that this interest was, somehow, the cause 
of the war. To strengthen, perpetuate and extend this interest was the 
object for which the insurgents would rend the Union, even by war; while 
the government claimed no right to do more than to restrict the territorial 


enlargement of it.” 
GeorcE M. STEPHENSON 


Papers of Edward P. Costigan relating to the Progressive Movement in 
Colorado, 1902-1917 (University of Colorado, Historical Collec- 
tions, Vol. 4, Political Series, vol. 1). Edited by Coun B. 
Goopykoontz. (Boulder, University of Colorado, 1941. xiv, 379 p. 
Portrait. $2.50.) 


“When bad men combine, good men should associate; otherwise they 
will fall, one by one, useless sacrifices in a contemptible struggle.” In 
writing these words, Edward P. Costigan was warning Americans that 
their cherished democracy was first endangered by assault from within. 
Between 1900 and America’s entrance into the first World War in 1917 
Costigan and his colleagues of the Progressive movement were conduct- 
ing a vigorous crusade against what they felt to be a betrayal of the princi- 
ples of democratic government. The scope, purposes, and spirit of this 
crusade are faithfully revealed in this collection of letters, speeches, legal 
briefs, and political manifestocs, culled from the Costigan Papers in the 
possession of the University of Colorado. In selecting the documents, Pro- 
fessor Goodykoontz of the university’s department of history has aimed 
“to set forth Costigan’s social and political principles, and incidentally 
to describe and illustrate the progressive movement in Colorado.” This 
goal he has admirably achieved, and surpassed, for there are numerous 
letters with interesting information on Roosevelt, La Follette, and other 
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Progressive leaders. In editorial capacity, Professor Goodykoontz has sup 
plemented the material with brief but adequate historical and explanatory 
notes. 

Costigan’s contribution to the movement during the period covered 
by these papers was largely educational. Defeated in 1912 and again in 
1914 as the Progressive candidate for governor, he held no political office 
until his appointment to the federal tariff commission in 1917. As a 
speaker, organizer, and people’s attorney, his influence was, however, 
considerable. Like Roosevelt, he was a college graduate, a man of broad 
culture, who spoke and wrote with charm and knowledge, and who felt 
keenly his responsibilities as a citizen. He was no excessively optimistic or 
shallow reformer. He agreed that there was little hope for “absolute re- 
lief” until human nature was “considerably altered, or very differently 
controlled in its expression,” but he would not stand pat while democracy 
staggered painfully among its foes. 

In his adopted state he found representative government “a jest and a 
contemptuous by-word among the officers, agents, and attorneys of cer- 
tain large aggregations of capital.” He believed that the “claim of neces- 
sary self-defense” by which special interests justified the corruption of 
politics was “rather a cloak to cover unjust aggrandizement.” To meet the 
situation, to make civilization more humane, and to distribute wealth and 
opportunity more equally, Costigan devoted his energies to numerous 
issues. There are documents relating to civil service reform, the State 
Voter’s League, the direct primary, the direct election of senators, feminine 
suffrage, limitation of judicial powers, and many lesser aspects of the 
machinery of democracy. 

He was also interested in economic issues, believing that “economic 
justice, logically as well as strategically, precedes much moral betterment 
through government.” In quest of social and economic justice he fought 
to protect the public interest in Denver utility franchises, to conserve nat 
ural resources, to secure fair railroad rates, and particularly to win more 
rights for labor. Colorado was racked with labor strife during much of 
this period, and many of the later documents of this collection are con 
cerned with this problem. Costigan’s position was clear: “Labor represents 
manhood, womanhood, and childhood. Capital represents machinery 
and earnings. Labor is therefore more important.” The labor problems 
of Colorado were the result of years of denial of social, industrial, and 
political justice, which Costigan believed should be corrected through 
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recognition of the unions, and just governmental policing of industrial 
relations. 

Costigan’s career did not, of course, end in 1917, but his later years 
have been covered in another volume of papers, issued in 1940 under the 
title Public Ownership of Government. Progressivism as a party program 
of national importance failed to survive the first World War and public 
preoccupation with international issues, yet a nation now engaged in a 
second World War to protect democracy may profitably remember the 
purpose and spirit of men like Edward Costigan, to whom citizenship in 
peacetime was a high responsibility. 


Wicerep O. Srovut, Jr. 


The Minnesota Commission of Administration and Finance, 1925-1939: 
An Administrative History (Public Administration Training Cen- 
ter, University of Minnesota, Studies in Administration, no. 1). By 
Luoyp M. Snort, Pu.D., and Cart W. Titver, A.M. ( Minneapolis, 
The University of Minnesota Press, 1942. xiii, 160 p. $2.00.) 


Fresh evidence of the strong movement to make government service a 
profession is offered in this interesting booklet prepared by the director 
of the public administration training center of the University of Minne- 
sota and his associate. 

In 1925 Minnesota viewed with pride the establishment of a three-man 
administrative commission designed to modernize the business of the 
state, to secure efficiency and economy, and to prevent corruption. Not all 
these results were achieved, primarily because the legislature was never 
very co-operative and consequently appropriations were usually inadequate; 
difficulties arose between the members of the commission and the auditor 
and, in the later period, between the members of the commission; the 
personnel division became a “central employment and patronage office”; 
and the organization was inherently weak in several respects, particularly 
in the lack of a complete budgetary accounting system. Nevertheless it 
accustomed legislators and departments to centralized budgeting and thus 
paved the way for further improvements incorporated in the establishment 
of a centralized business office under the commissioner of administration 
in 1939. 

The authors show in some detail the long pull to secure efficient gov- 
ernment and cite the effective help of such citizen organizations as the 
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League of Women Voters, the Minnesota League of Municipalities, and 
the Minnesota Taxpayers Association. Analysis of the work of the com- 
mission covers organization, budget procedure, personnel problems, and 
the administrative practices. 

This publication is of more than historical importance; it points the 
way to better government in the future. Throughout the chronicle, but 
particularly in the concluding chapter, emphasis is laid on the necessity 
for efficient personnel, for selection of administrators who work together 
harmoniously, for adequate appropriations, and for a merit system to 
keep selection of employees out of party politics. The book will be valuable 
to students of state government and will evoke keen interest among citi- 


zens of the state. 
Gtapys C. BLAKEY 











Minnesota Historical Society Notes 


IN PLANNING its twentieth summer tour and convention, which was sched- 
uled for 1942, the society gave due consideration to the wartime situation, 
involving curtailment of travel and the saving of tires. Consequently the 
meeting was held near the Twin Cities, at Fort Snelling, and was con- 
fined to a single session on Sunday, June 14, Flag Day. The program, 
which was arranged jointly by the society and the commissioned and 
enlisted personnel of the fort, was appropriately built about military and 
patriotic themes. Attendance figures left little doubt of the appeal of these 
themes, for no less than twenty-five thousand people witnessed the cere- 
monies that preceded the program in the Field House, where a capacity 
audience of five thousand assembled. 

The Flag Day celebration opened at 2:00 p.m. on the polo field be- 
fore the marquee, which was occupied by officers and their wives, mem- 
bers of the society’s executive council, and a few invited guests. Passing in 
review before the marquee and the vast audience that lined the field were 
companies of the Third United States Infantry, a regiment that has been 
closely identified with Fort Snelling for more than half a century, and 
the 7oist and 710th Military Police battalions. In an impressive cere- 
mony, the recently established 710th Battalion received a regimental color 
from Colonel Sidney Erickson, assistant chief of staff of the Seventh Corps 
Area with headquarters at Omaha. He represented the commanding gen 
eral of the area, Major General F. E. Uhl, who was unable to be present. 

The program that followed in the Fort Snelling Field House opened 
at 3:00 p.M. with a brief address of welcome by Colonel Harry J. Keeley, 
commandant of the fort. He called attention to the ties that bind the mili- 
tary post and its neighbor cities of St. Paul and Minneapolis, noting that 
the settlement of what is now a great metropolitan area began with the 
establishment of the fort in 1819. He mentioned also the pleasant relation 
ship between the Fort Snelling authorities and the Minnesota Historical 
Society, as exemplified in their joint sponsorship of the Round Tower 
Museum. Colonel Keeley then turned the meeting over to Dr. Lester B. 
Shippee, president of the society, who presided. After noting the appro- 
priateness of the fort as a meeting place for the society and expressing his 
appreciation for the co-operation of the men stationed there, Dr. Shippee 
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introduced Colonel Erickson. He extended to the audience the greetings 
of General Uhl and announced that, as a native son of Minnesota, he 
specially appreciated the privilege of representing his commanding of- 
ficer on this occasion. The importance of Flag Day in this year of crisis, 
in the midst of a war whose history “is being written in sacrifice,” was 
emphasized by Colonel Erickson. He pointed out, however, that tribute 
is due to the Minnesota State Guard as well as to forces from the state in 
service overseas, to industrial workers and farmers as well as to soldiers 
and sailors. 

After the playing of the Stars and Stripes Forever by the Fort Snelling 
Reception Center Band, Dr. Shippee called upon Brigadier General Har- 
old E. Wood of the Minnesota State Guard for the principal address of 
the afternoon. Taking as his subject “The Shape of Things to Come,” 
the speaker showed how the history of Minnesota and, particularly, of 
Fort Snelling is related to the war in which we are now engaged. His 
address appears in full elsewhere in this issue. The singing of the national 
anthem by the audience brought the meeting to a close. 

Hundreds of the visitors remained at the fort, however, to visit the 
Round Tower Museum, where a special exhibit relating to the Third 
Infantry had been arranged by members of the society’s staff. This regi- 
ment, which traces its history back to 1784, has been stationed with head 
quarters at Fort Snelling almost continuously since 1888. Among the 
interesting items on display were regimental colors, including a battle 
flag with the names of the battles in which the regiment has participated; 
battle streamers, also bearing the names of such encounters; rifles and 
other firearms typical of various periods in the regiment’s history; a souve- 
nir of its participation in the Mexican War of 1846 in the form of a 
wooden baton mounted with silver, acquired in Mexico City; a series of 
photographs illustrating the trek of the Third from Fort Sheridan, I}linois, 
to Fort Snelling in the fall of 1921; and four cases of manuscript records 
relating to the movements of the regiment. Copies of a folder describing 
the murals in the Round Tower were distributed to visitors. The pictures, 
representing episodes in the history of the fort, are the work of Richard 
Haines; the text of the folder was prepared by Dr. Grace Lee Nute, the 


society’s curator of manuscripts. B.L.H. 


The society's secretary and superintendent, Dr. Arthur J. Larsen, has 
been granted a leave of absence to accept a commission as first lieutenant 
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in the Army Air Force. He will leave St. Paul on September 16 and report 
for duty at Miami Beach, Florida, where he will enter the Army Air Force 
Officers’ Training School. 


Dr. Nute has signed a contract with Bobbs-Merrill and Company tor 
the writing of a volume on Lake Superior to be included in that com- 
pany’s projected series on the Great Lakes. 


Two life members, Louise T. Dosdall of St. Paul and William G. Pur- 
cell of Pasadena, California, and one sustaining member, Walter C. Coffey 
of Minneapolis, joined the society during the quarter ending on June 30. 
Annual members enrolled during the same period are Edward A. Boyden 
of St. Paul, Everett F. Collins of Coldwater, Michigan, Abbott J. Gould 
of Minneapolis, Frederick W. Lasby of Minneapolis, Ensign William N. 
Rom of the U.S.S. “Maryland,” Nellie Sloan of Chisago City, and B. A. 
Webster of Mason City, lowa. 


In the first six months of 1942 the society lost three active members by 
death: Gertrude Ann Jacobsen of Minneapolis on March 3, Dr. Hallward 
M. Blegen of Warren on April 1, and Dr. Victor Nilsson of Minneapolis 
on April 7. 


Members of the society’s staff presented fifteen talks and addresses 
before audiences in various parts of Minnesota and the Northwest in the 
quarter ending on June 30. Mr. Larsen spoke on “Minnesota in the De- 
fense of America” before the Lion’s Club of Stillwater on April 7, on 
“The Historical Society in Wartime” before a meeting of the McLeod 
County Historical Society at Silver Lake on April 20, on “The Historical 
Society and the Community” before the Lake Pepin Valley Historical So- 
ciety at Lake City on April 27, and on “The Records of the People at War” 
before the Fourth District Federation of Women’s Clubs meeting in St. Paul 
on April 28. “The History and Natural History of Northeastern Minne- 
sota” was the subject of a talk presented by Miss Nute before the Min- 
nesota Bird Club at the University of Minnesota on April 8. She spoke 
also before the Minneapolis Audubon Club on “Birds in England” on 
May 1, before the Radcliffe Club of the Twin Cities meeting in South 
St. Paul on “Voyageur Land” on May 27, before the Zonta Club of St. 
Paul on “Bird Life of Minnesota” on June 9, before the Thunder Bay 
Historical Society at Fort William, Ontario, on “Radisson and Des Groseil- 
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liers” on June 29, and before the Fort William Rotary Club on the 
Webster-Ashburton treaty on June 30. At Bayport on April 29 Mr. Bab- 
cock spoke on “The St. Croix Valley in Days of Yore” before a meeting 
of the Washington County Historical Society; he gave talks entitled “In- 
troducing Minnesota” before the Adrian Club of St. Paul on May 12 and 
before a Methodist ladies aid society at Crookston on May 27; and he spoke 
again at the latter place on the same day before the Polk County Historical 
Society on “Community Memory.” Miss Jerabek attended the Silver Lake 
meeting of the McLeod County Historical Society on April 20, speaking 
on the early history and Czech backgrounds of the village. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Widely known for his writings in the field of Canadian exploration, 
as well as for his services as Canadian secretary of the International Joint 
Commission, is Mr. Lawrence J. Burpee of Ottawa. His paper on “A 
Hundred Years of North America” was presented at Fort William, On- 
tario, on a program designed to mark the centennial of the Webster- 
Ashburton treaty of 1842. As a result of that treaty, Minnesota’s northern 
boundary from the mouth of the Pigeon River to the Northwest Angle of 
the Lake of the Woods was defined, and the Arrowhead country, with its 
vast iron deposits, became part of the United States. Since the commission 
of which Mr. Burpee has long been a member deals with boundary dis 
putes, it was peculiarly appropriate that he should represent his govern 
ment on the Fort William program. Mr. Burpee has published numerous 
books and articles and he has edited the journals of several explorers and 
traders, including La Vérendrye. He has contributed to this magazine an 
article on “Grand Portage” (ante, 12:359-377), and several book reviews. 
In the present issue he is represented, in addition to his article, by a review 
of Professor Burt’s newly published history of Canada. 

Brigadier General Harold E. Wood, whose Flag Day address, “The 
Shape of Things to Come,” is presented herewith, is an officer in the Min 
nesota State Guard. In the first World War he served with the United 
States Marines, and he had attained the rank of captain before his dis- 
charge in 1919. In St. Paul, where he resides, General Wood is known as 
a leader in business and civic affairs. Among the offices he has held is that 
of president of the St. Paul branch of the Foreign Policy Association. 

The structures designed by a progressive Minneapolis architect of the 
last century drew the attention of Mrs. Muriel B. Christison while she 
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was working as a graduate student in the department of fine arts of 
the University of Minnesota. Her paper on “LeRoy S. Buffington and the 
Minneapolis Boom of the 1880's” reflects her interest both in architecture 
and in the economic history of her home city. She received her master’s 
degree from the University of Minnesota in 1941, and she is now a lecturer 
on the staff of the Minneapolis Institute of Arts. The second installment of 
Charles C. Trowbridge’s journal of the Cass expedition of 1820, which 
has been edited by Professor Ralph H. Brown of the department of geog- 
raphy in the University of Minnesota, appears in this issue (see ante, 
p. 169). During the past summer, Dr. Brown has been engaged in field 
work in the vicinity of Park Rapids. 

Eight writers, including Mr. Burpee, have contributed book reviews 
to the present issue of Minnesota History. Dr. Merrill E. Jarchow of the 
history faculty of the South Dakota State College of Agriculture at Brook- 
ings is the author of an article on “Early Minnesota Agricultural Societies 
and Fairs” in the issue of this magazine for September, 1941. Professor 
Clarence W. Rife teaches history in Hamline University at St. Paul. Since 
1931 Dr. Clarence E. Carter has been engaged in editing the gigantic series 
of Territorial Papers of the United States now in the process of publication 
under the supervision of the department of state. Dr. William B. Hesseltine 
is professor of history in the University of Wisconsin and the author of a 
History of the South and other works in the field of Southern history. 
Professor George M. Stephenson of the history department in the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota is a frequent contributor to this magazine and the author 
of several books in the fields of general American history and of 
Scandinavian-American history. Mr. Wilfred O. Stout, Jr., is a member 
of the history faculty in the University of Chattanooga. Mrs. Gladys C. 
Blakey of Minneapolis has collaborated with her husband, Professor 
Roy Blakey of the University of Minnesota, in the preparation of several 
books on taxation. 


ACCESSIONS 


A wealth of material about the history of the Third United States 
Infantry, which has been stationed at Fort Snelling almost continuously 
since 1888, is included in its archives, recently placed with the society for 
safekeeping. The regiment is known as the oldest infantry unit in the 
United States Army, since it can trace its origins back to 1784 and it was 
organized as the Third in 1815. Its records, covering more than a century 
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of military activity, consist of twelve boxes of letter books, descriptive lists, 
pay rolls, muster rolls, printed army regulations, and other items. Included 
in the collection also are insignia, trophies, and flags. Records of service 
in many parts of the United States and in Cuba, Mexico, and the Philip- 


pines are to be found in these archives. 


Photostatic copies of approximately a hundred and twenty-five docu- 
ments of Minnesota and Northwest interest have been received from the 
Public Archives of Canada. They relate mainly to the period between 
the American Revolution and the close of the War of 1812 and afford 
information on the fur trade, exploration, boundary claims and disputes, 
the War of 1812, the Red River settlements and Lord Selkirk, Prairie du 
Chien, Robert Dickson, and such traders as Charles Chaboillez, Joseph 
Renville, John Macdonell, and William McGillivray. Included are a 
metereological record kept by a “Mr. McCrae” at “Lac la Mecam” in the 
winter of 1806-07, and a journal kept by William McGillivray in the Cana- 
dian Northwest about 1793. Fort William was named in McGillivray’s 
honor. 

Twenty-eight volumes of fur-trade records kept by Alexis Bailly at 
St. Peter’s and Wabasha have been added to the collection of his papers 
already in the possession of the society by Mr. William H. Amerland of 
Wabasha (see ante, 5:61, 7:180). Daybooks, ledgers, accounts, inven- 
tories of goods used in the fur trade, and a few letters are included in this 
valuable collection, which covers the period from 1826 to 1851. Mr. Amer- 
land also has presented a package of autographs. 


A substantial addition to the papers of the Riggs family (see ante, 
18:210, 444), pioneer missionaries in Minnesota and the Dakotas, is the 
gift of a grandson of the Reverend Stephen R. Riggs, Mr. H. S. Morris 
of Sisseton, South Dakota. It consists of 117 letters written from 1854 to 
1883 chiefly to and by Mrs. Martha Riggs Morris, the donor’s mother. 
She received many of the letters from her father, Stephen R. Riggs. In 
them the Minnesota missionary discusses such matters as his work on 
behalf of the Sioux, books prepared and published both in English and 
in Dakota, his translation of the Bible into Dakota, his experiences as 
chaplain with the Sibley expedition of 1862, and life at Beloit, Wisconsin, 
where he lived from 1865 until his death in 1883. Mrs. Morris’ letters were 
written between 1854 and 1860 from Lac qui Parle, Hazelwood, and Ox- 
ford, Ohio, where she attended the Western Female Seminary. In a letter 
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of June 9, 1857, she describes the ransoming of Mrs. Margaret Ann Marble, 


/? 


who was captured by Indians in the Spirit Lake uprising of that year. 


Information on land speculation in St. Paul from 1857 to 1880 is to be 
found in four account books and a few business papers of Charles A. and 
Caleb Morgan, recently received from Mr. Charles Everitt of New York. 


Manuscripts of speeches and addresses, account and memorandum 
books, diaries, and other items filling four filing boxes have been added to 
the papers of Senator Knute Nelson through the estate of his daughter, the 
late Mrs. Ida G. Nelson of Alexandria (see ante, 14:437, 22:319). In- 
cluded are the manuscript of a valedictory address presented at Albion 
Academy on June 28, 1865, notes for an autobiography, and a diary kept 
on a trip to Alaska in 1903. The account and memorandum books cover 
the period from 1872 to 1920. With the gift are two albums of views of 
Alexandria and about ninety portraits and other photographs illustrative 
of Senator Nelson’s career. Many costumes, medals, pieces of silverware, 
and other personal items also were received from the Nelson estate. 


The reminiscences of John DeLaittre, banker, miller, and mayor of 
Minneapolis from 1877 to 1878, have been presented by his son, Mr. John 
DeLaittre of Minneapolis. They cover the years from 1832 to 1910 and 
include information on DeLaittre’s lumber milling activities at St. An- 
thony; the state prison at Stillwater, of which he was an inspector for six 
years; his activities as a member of the state board of capitol commission- 
ers; and on gold mining in California. 


The activities of the Architects Small House Service Bureau, Incor- 
porated, from 1920 to the present are recorded in thirty-nine boxes of 
correspondence and other papers presented by its officers. The organiza- 
tion, which began in Minneapolis and became national in scope under the 
control of the American Institute of Architects, provides standard plans 
and expert advice at low costs to the builders of small houses. 


A note for one dollar issued by the treasurer of West St. Paul on March 
4, 1859, has been presented by Mrs. Imogene B. Ossmann of St. Paul. 
She is a granddaughter of G. W. H. Bell, the first mayor of West 
St. Paul. 


Objects illustrative of pioneer life recently received include a nose 
pincer used on cattle and a sausage gun, from Mr. A. R. Johnson of St. 
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Paul. Mr. Warren Pladsen of St. Paul has presented a machine used by 
his great-grandfather for cutting clock gears. 


A carved mixing bowl of basswood, three feet in diameter, is the gift 
of Mrs. C. C. Bovey of Minneapolis. She has also presented an old- 
fashioned rocking chair, a number of bedspreads, and some pieces of early 
china and glassware. From Miss Georjeannie Hamilton of Minneapolis 
the society has received a number of handsome shawls, a hand-woven 
blanket, several bedspreads, some pieces of Chelsea china, and a number 


of other items. 


A guest ticket for the Democratic national convention held at Denver 
in 1908, issued by Fred Lynch at the request of Governor John A. John- 
son, is the gift of Mr. Charles H. Evenson of Minneapolis. 


Epaulets worn by Colonel Josiah Snelling when he was a captain in 
the United States Army have been added to the military collection by Miss 


Marion Snelling Hall of Cincinnati. 


An oil-burning stereopticon lantern with slides has been presented by 
Mrs. Edith M. Whitman of St. Paul, through the courtesy of Mr. Ira C. 
Oehler. 


A white lace and georgette parasol that belonged to Mrs. James J. Hill 
has been presented by Mrs. C. E. Lindley of New York. A child’s dress of 
wool worn about 1850 has been received from Mr. Frank L. Braden of 


Minneapolis. 


Oil portraits of Dr. and Mrs. William W. Folwell and of Russell H. 
Heywood of Buffalo, New York, are the gifts of Miss Mary H. Folwell 


of Minneapolis. 


Genealogies received during the second quarter of 1942 include: John 
A. Barksdale, Barksdale Family History and Genealogy (Richmond, Vir 
ginia, 1940. 634 p.); Glenn C. Barnhart, Genealogical History of the 
Families of Orrin Henry Barnhart and Carra Cobb Barnhart (Oakland, 
California, 1931. 44 p.); Jacob W. Bittner, History of the Bittner-Werley 
Families (Kutztown, Pennsylvania, 1930. 239 p.); Mrs. Elma Butler 
Gordon, Incomplete Roster of Nine Generations of the Butler Family 
(Albany, Missouri, 1941. 23 p.); Maurice L. Carr, The Story of John 
Karr (Avon, Illinois, 1938. 32 p.); G. R. Carter, Joseph Oliver Carter, 
The Founder of the Carter Family in Hawaii (Hawaiian Historical So 
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ciety, Genealogical Series, no. 1 — Honolulu, 1915. 16 p.); Paul L. Clugs- 
ton, Clugston Genealogy (New York, 1932. 25 p.); Michael F. Costello, 
The Cook Family of Rhode Island (Pawtucket, Rhode Island, 1942. 8 
p.); volume 1 of Elizur Yale Smith, The Descendants of William Edwards 
(New York, 1942. 50 p.); Eva Turner Clark, Francis Epes (New York, 
1942. 309 p.); Myrtle M. Morris, Joseph and Philena (Elton) Fellows 
( Washington, 1941. 404 p.); Alfred L. Becker, The Ancestors of Nicho- 
las van Vranken Franchot (Except Those of the Franchot Name) (New 
York, 1941. 47 p.); Byron K. Hunsberger, 4 Portion of the Genealogi- 
cal History of a Few Swiss Hunspergers (Norristown, Pennsylvania, 1941. 
828 p.); V. Gilmore Iden, Sons and Daughters of Randall Iden (Mount 
Vernon, Ohio, 1941. 99 p.); Pauline K. Skinner, The Lt. Moses and 
Jemima Clement Kimball Family (Wilmington, Delaware, 1941. 152 
p-); Roscoe L. Whitman, Kline and Young Families of the Mohawk Val- 
ley (Westfield, New Jersey, 1941. 68 p.); Irma L. Moorman, History 
of the Lathrop Family (Swanton, Ohio, 1940. 32 p.); Emily L. Noyes, 
Leavitt, Descendants of John, the Immigrant, through his Son, Moses 
(Tilton, New Hampshire, 1941. 354 p.); Walter J. Coates, The Lee 
Family of Hounsfield, New York (North Montpelier, Vermont, 1941. 
102 p.); Grace M. Marshall, The Marshall Family Tree (Rutherford, New 
Jersey, 1940. 18 p.); Baldwin Springer Maull, John Maull (1714-1753) 
of Lewes, Delaware (New York, 1941. 241 p.); Spencer Miller, Joseph 
Miller of Newton, Massachusetts (New York, 1942. 62 p.); Robert D. 
Mowry, The Descendants of Augustus Mowry, 1784-1941 (Chicago, 1942. 
94 p.); William B. Mowry, 4 History of the Mowry Family of Pittsburgh 
(Pittsburgh, 1941. 61 p.); George M. Pearson, Benjamin and Esther 
(Furnas) Pearson (Los Angeles, 1941. 538 p.); James Oscar Prude, 
An Historical and Genealogical Record of the Prude and McAdory Fam- 
ilies (Tuscaloosa, Alabama, 1937. 328 p.); Famille Alexis Reau (Three 
Rivers, Quebec, 1923. 69 p.); Alfred Andrews Starbird, Ancestors and 
Descendants of Winfield Scott Starbird and Emeline Hardy (Roberts) 
Starbird (Burlington, Vermont, 1941. 61 p.); and A Genealogy of the 
Wilder Family of Hawai (Hawaiian Historical Society, Genealogical 
Series, no. 2— Honolulu, 1916. 7 p.). 

Three recently received genealogies that include material on Minne- 
sota residents are Evangeline L. Halleck, Descendants of George Linn 
(Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1941. 220 p.); Edmund J. Longyear, The 
Descendants of Jacob Longyear of Ulster County, New York (New 
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Haven, Connecticut, 1942. 622 p.); and Bonnelle William Rhamy, The 
Remy Family in America, 1650-1942 (Fort Wayne, Indiana, 1942. 
492 p.). 

Volume 2 of the American Genealogical Index (Middletown, Con- 
necticut, 1942) is now available in the society’s library. In it surnames 
from Anthony to Barows are indexed. Other useful compilations acquired 
recently are Montgomery County Soldier Dead (Crawfordsville, Indiana, 
1941. 23 p.), with a revision corrected to May, 1942; volume 26 of the 
Lineage Book of the Daughters of Founders and Patriots of America 
(West Somerville, Massachusetts, 1940. 429 p.); 4 First Supplement 
to the 1922 Index of Ancestors and Roll of Members of the General Society 
of Colonial Wars (Hartford, 1941. 2 vols.); and volume 2 of the National 
Register of the Sons of the American Revolution (New York, 1902. 428 
p.). Genealogists also will be interested in an Index to the Vermonter, 1914 
through 1939 (Montpelier, Vermont, 1941. 108 p.). 

Those working in the field of Canadian genealogy will find useful a 
recent compilation by Pierre-Georges Roy, /nventaire des testaments, dona- 
tions et inventaires du regime francais conservés aux archives judiciaires 
de Ouebec (Quebec, 1941. 3 vols.), and Antoine Roy’s extensive “Bib- 
liographie de généalogies et histoires de familles,” which appears in the 
Rapport for 1940-41 of the archivist of the province of Quebec ( p. 95-332). 
Other bibliographies received include Genealogical Material and Local 
Histories in the St. Louis Public Library (St. Louis, 1941. 219 p.) by 
Georgia Gambrill, and An Index of the Source Records of Maryland 
(Baltimore, 1940. 478 p.) by Eleanor P. Passano. 

Ten states are represented in the local histories and source materials of 
value to genealogists added to the library during the second quarter. Pub- 
lications about the New England states include four pamphlets by Grace 
M. Limeburner issued under the title Vital Statistics of Surry, Bluehill, 
Brooksville, Sedgwick, Maine (North Brooksville, 1942); Henrietta D. 
Wood, Early Days of Norridgewock (Skowhegan, Maine, 1941. 124 p.); 
Vital Records of Ashfield, Massachusetts to the Year 1850 (Boston, 1942. 
273 p.); Massachusetts Historical Records Survey, History of the Town 
of Ashland (Framingham, Massachusetts, 1942. 141 p.); Danvers His- 
torical Society, Collections, vol. 30 (Danvers, Massachusetts, 1942. 96 p.); 
The History of South Congregational Church, Springfield, Massachusetts, 
1842-1942 (Springfield, 1942. 134 p.); Edward T. Fairbanks, The Town 
of St. Johnsbury, Vermont (St. Johnsbury, 1914. 592 p.); C. E. Harris, 
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A Vermont Village (Yarmouthport, Massachusetts, 1941. 105 p.); and 
Carrie K. Harvey, History of Bristol, Vermont, 1762-1940 (115 p.). 
Other eastern states are represented by Annie Walker Burns, Maryland 
Genealogies and Historical Recorder, vols. 5-6 (Washington, 1942); Mary- 
land Historical Society, Archives of Maryland, vol. 58 (Baltimore, 1941. 
614 p.); Annie Walker Burns, Kentucky Genealogies and Historical Re- 
corder, vol. 2 (Washington, 1942); James D. Magee, Bordentown, 1682- 
1932 (Bordentown, New Jersey, 1932. 145 p.); William C. Mulford, 
Historical Tales of Cumberland County, New Jersey (Bridgton, New 
Jersey, 1941. 197 p.); Cornelia F. Bedell, Now and Then and Long 
Ago in Rockland County, New York (Suffern, New York, 1941. 368 p.); 
Raymond T. Sant, Fair Haven Folks and Folklore (Red Creek, New 
York, 1941. 145 p.); Ethelyn Weller, North Collins Remembers (Go- 
wanda, New York, 1941. 42 p.); Harold D. Eberlein, Historic Houses of 
the Hudson Valley (New York, 1942. 208 p.); The Biographical Encyclo- 
paedia of Pennsylvania (Philadelphia, 1874. 672 p.); Harold D. Eberlein, 
Philadelphia, 1670-18 38 (Philadelphia, 1939. 580 p.); George MacRey- 
nolds, Place Names in Bucks County, Pennsylvania (Doylestown, 1942. 
474 p.); The Huguenot, no. 10, 1939-41, issued by a Huguenot society of 
Virginia (171 p.); and Millard K. Bushong, History of Jefferson County, 
West Virginia (Charlestown, West Virginia, 1941. 438 p.). E. J. 








News and Comment 


Ir “AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS are worth fighting for abroad, they are cer- 
tainly worth working for at home,” writes Richard L. Beyer in an article 
on “The Historical Society in War Time” in the Journal of the Illinois 
State Historical Society for June. He believes that “the home front would 
be guilty of gross neglect if it refused to preserve in America those very 
institutions and ways that our boys have gone all the way to Australia, 
Burma, Iceland, the British Isles and other distant places to defend.” Dr. 
Beyer reminds his readers that if we are fighting to defend our way of 
life and preserve our culture, it is important to maintain and strengthen 
our historical societies, for they not only take “high rank among the cul- 
tural institutions that have helped to make America what it is,” but their 
activities “are concerned with .. . the past, the knowledge of which 
fosters national pride and contributes to better citizenship.” The writer 
suggests that “instead of retreating in the present crisis, the historical so- 
ciety “might well multiply its activities” by sponsoring “exhibits, patriotic 
lectures, and radio broadcasts,” publishing “literature that will influence 
all elements in this nation,” collecting and preserving records of the present 
conflict, and sponsoring “programs devised to assist newcomers,” espe- 
cially enlisted men and workers in defense industries, “in adjusting them- 
selves to their unfamiliar environment.” 


A similar theme was stressed by L. Hubbard Shattuck, director of the 
Chicago Historical Society, in a stimulating address on “Wartime Duties 
of Historical Museums” presented before a meeting of the American As- 
sociation of Museums at Williamsburg, Virginia, on May 18. “To bring 
before our people in a vital and convincing manner the virtues as well as 
the failures of the past is the important task which confronts our historical 
museums today,” said the speaker. That “it is our responsibility to educate 
donors as well as visitors” was only one of the concrete and useful sug- 
gestions made by Mr. Shattuck. Most museum visitors today, he said, “are 
not easily impressed by some objects just because they have been associated 
with pleasing but unimportant persons or events.” He asserted that we 
must accept the changes wrought by the world crisis “in the spirit of true 
pioneers,” and must “interpret our museums in the light of this changing 
world.” 

278 
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Since “libraries, archival institutions, and museums have important 
functions to fulfill in connection with a nation’s war effort, both from an 
immediately practical standpoint and from the long-range point of view 
as aids in the maintenance of national morale,” it is of utmost importance 
that “every effort should be made to keep holdings available,” according 
to a booklet recently issued by the National Resources Planning Board. 
It bears the title The Protection of Cultural Resources against the Hazards 
of War: A Preliminary Handbook, and it was prepared by the Committee 
on Conservation of Cultural Resources (Washington, 1942. 46 p.). “The 
Role of Libraries, Museums, and Archival Agencies in Wartime” is the 
theme of the opening chapter. Others deal with the hazards to which 
cultural resources are exposed in wartime, the classification of materials 
and the selection of those calling for special protection, methods of pro- 
tecting buildings in which cultural resources are housed, the protection 
of collections in such buildings, and the removal of collections when neces- 
sary, with suggestions as to the selection of depositories and methods of 
packing, transportation, and storage. In his introduction, Dr. Waldo G. 
Leland, chairman of the committee, announces that it “has initiated a sur- 
vey of space suitable for the temporary deposit of cultural material re- 
moved from areas of danger,” and that it “will be glad to give any 
assistance it can by way of information or advice toward the protection 
of cultural materials in the possession of any person or institution.” The 
booklet, which contains many useful suggestions for both state and local 
historical leaders, may be purchased from the superintendent of documents 
at Washington for ten cents. 


In an address on “History for the People” presented before the Penn- 
sylvania Federation of Historical Societies at Harrisburg on April 10, 
1941, and recently published as a pamphlet, C. C. Crittenden contends 
that “In planning a broad program of history for the people, we must 
realize that our greatest opportunity lies in the field of local history.” He 
believes that “Nowhere is the current popular interest in history more real 
than in the local field,” and that “for arousing and maintaining the in- 
terest of the masses of the people there is nothing like the history of one’s 
immediate locality.” He discusses some of the many things we can do in 
developing a program of history for the people, such as preserving physi- 
cal remains, marking historic sites, conducting programs of archaeological 
work, establishing and maintaining museums, collecting and preserving 
written and printed sources, writing and publishing community histories, 
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and holding meetings and conferences. “Just as local self-government 
must be the foundation of the democratic state,” Dr. Crittenden concludes, 
“so local historical interest and activity must be the chief means of support 
of a general, popular historical program.” 


“Archaeology enables us to visualize the Greeks and the Romans of 
classical times — to see them and their lives reflected in other than literary 
creations, in their pictorial and plastic art, their temples and houses, their 
furniture and jewels.” Thus writes Professor M. Rostovtzeff in an article 
explaining “How Archaeology Aids History,” which appears in the Yale 
Review for June. The writer draws his examples from the field of ancient 
history and the classical world with which he is familiar, but many of 
his remarks may well be applied to Midwest America, and more specifi- 
cally to Minnesota, where such sites as Grand Portage and Fort Ridgely 
have been excavated by archaeologists in recent years. “Every turn of the 
spade on well-chosen sites will bring new facts to light that will open new 
vistas and pose new problems to the historian,” suggests Professor Ros- 
tovtzeff. In the study of Minnesota as well as of Hellas, it is the historian’s 
“duty to register these facts, to co-ordinate them, to grasp their meaning, 
and out of them to build the lofty and well-balanced edifice which we 


call history.” 


A brief article on “Jacques de Noyon: nouveaux détails sur sa carriére” 
by E.-Z. Massicotte, appearing in the Bulletin des recherches historiques 
for April, is of interest to students of Minnesota exploration, for it tells 
the facts — many of them newly discovered — of the career of the earliest 
known explorer in the Minnesota country. He made his first voyage into 
the interior in 1688, and a document written thirty years later shows that 
he got at least to the Lake of the Woods and probably to Lake Winnipeg. 
In 1690 De Noyon was engaged for a fur trading expedition, and three 
years later he was one of twelve voyageurs leaving for “the Ottawa” under 
the direction of Pierre le Sueur. Since the latter was in the Minnesota 
country shortly afterward, it is fairly certain that De Noyon was there 
also. The author has found references to De Noyon in court records, he 
notes the record of his marriage, and in at least one instance he finds evi- 
dence of the explorer’s whereabouts in the record of the birth of one of 
his children. De Noyon left for Detroit in 1704, and for many years there- 
after he probably was in the interior on trading and military expeditions. 


G.L.N. 
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“Did Daniel Detoe base his immortal story ‘Robinson Crusoe’ on the 
true adventures of one of Canada’s most famed explorers — Pierre Radis- 
son?” This question is raised and discussed by R. T. Byers in the Montreal 
Standard for July 4, which presents an article entitled “Was Radisson 
Robinson Crusoe?” The writer points out a number of similarities be- 
tween Radisson’s narrative and Defoe’s tale. 


In an interesting article on “Voyageur Songs,” which appears in the 
June number of the Beaver, Marius Barbeau points out the fact that “these 
vocal compositions were first of all working songs. Their function con 
sisted in marking the motion of the many paddles in the water and sus 
taining the energy of the canoemen throughout their tiring journeys in 
the wilderness.” The author quotes the remarks penned by some of the 
early chroniclers after hearing these songs, and he notes that they were 
impressed not only by the “length and usefulness of the songs,” but by 
“their genuine musical quality.” He groups the voyageur songs under 
several classifications and quotes both the music and the words of a few 
typical examples. In the same issue of the Beaver the process of making 
the “Birch Bark Canoe” is described by Lynus R. Pattee, who illustrates 
his text with a series of fourteen photographs. 


A charming narrative of “Audubon’s ‘Journey up the Mississippi’ ” to 
the frontier river settlements of Missouri in 1810 has been provided with 
an introduction and annotations by John Francis McDermott and pub- 
lished in the Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society for June. Pro- 
fessor McDermott, who frequently contributes articles and reviews to 
Minnesota History, found this account of Audubon’s first visit to the Mis- 
sissippi in a rare annual for 1829 known as The Winter's Wreath. A de- 
scription of a hunting trip with the Indians east of the river in Illinois 
and Tennessee is included in the narrative. Among other interesting con- 
tributions to this issue of the Journal are a discussion by Jay Monaghan of 
the question, “Did Abraham Lincoln Receive the Illinois German Vote?” 
a history of the Northwestern Female College at Evanston by Dwight F. 
Clark, and a review of the “Unique Career of an Illinois Musician,” Albert 
M. Bagby, by Lorene Martin. 

The contributions of scientists, including physicians, to the exploration 


and opening of the frontier Northwest were discussed by Dean Theodore 
C. Blegen of the graduate school in the University of Minnesota before 
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a meeting of Sigma Xi at the Mayo Clinic, Rochester, on April 9. Dr. 
Blegen, who was formerly superintendent of the Minnesota Historical 
Society, reviewed the exploits of such exploring scientists as David Thomp- 
son, Dr. John McLoughlin, and Joseph N. Nicollet. 


The influence of N. P. Langford of St. Paul upon the “Governmental 
Exploration of the Upper Yellowstone, 1871,” is brought out by W. Tur- 
rentine Jackson in the Pacific Historical Review for June. Langford is 
described as an “outstanding member and diarist” of the Washburn- 
Doane expedition of 1870. His lecture tour in the East in the early months 
of 1871 was, according to Mr. Jackson, part of a “vigorous promotional 
scheme” planned by members of the 1870 expedition, who “desired an 
official governmental exploration in 1871 to confirm their discoveries.” 
The resulting expedition under Professor F. V. Hayden, a trained geolo 
gist, is the subject of the present article. 


“The First Winter Trip through Yellowstone National Park” is de- 
scribed in the Annals of Wyoming for April by Jack Ellis Haynes, whose 
father, F. Jay Haynes of St. Paul, was the official photographer for the 
party that made the hazardous journey in January, 1887. Five of the thirty- 
five photographs made at that time are reproduced with Mr. Haynes’s 
article. 


“Captain Fisk’s Expedition from Minnesota to Fort Benton and Ban- 
nack City in 1863” is the subject of an extended article in the Rocky 
Mountain Husbandman of Great Falls, Montana, for May 14. A detailed 
account of the journey from St. Cloud westward is presented, and meetings 
with Red River hunters, Indians, and gold hunters are noted. When the 
party reached Bannack City, it was greeted by two former Minnesotans, 
N. P. Langford and James Fergus. 


A collection of Legends of the Mighty Sioux has been compiled by 
workers engaged in the South Dakota Writers’ Project of the WPA and 
published in a volume intended for youthful readers (1941. 158 p.). The 
opening sections deal with the “Land of the Sioux” and with their social 
life and customs. The legends are grouped under several headings — 
“Traditional Lore,” “Campfire Tales,” “Legends of Places,” and “Hunt- 
ing and Battle Stories.” Many of the stories here recorded were recited 
in the original Dakota tongue by reservation Indians. 
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Under the title “The Frontier and American Institutions,” George 
Wilson Pierson presents “A Criticism of the Turner Theory” in the New 
England Quarterly for June. He poses the question, “How much of Fred- 
erick Jackson Turner’s frontier hypothesis is reliable and useful today?”, 
asserting that “this problem has begun to trouble economists, sociologists, 
geographers,” and historians. Mr. Pierson believes that “frontier legends 
of one kind or another have now so permeated American thought as to 
threaten drastic consequences,” and he contends that “in what it proposes, 
the frontier hypothesis needs painstaking revision.” 


A booklet entitled Some Landmarks in the History of the Department 
of Agriculture, by T. Swann Harding, has been issued by the United 
States department of agriculture as number 2 of its Agricultural History 
Series (1942. 94 p.). Several pages are devoted to the services as com- 
missioner of agriculture from 1877 to 1880 of William G. Le Duc of St. 
Paul. The establishment in 1879 of a veterinary division “to carry out 
fully the work on animal diseases” is noted, and credit is given to Le Duc 
for emphasizing the importance of food and drug regulation by his de- 
partment. 


A biography of John S. Wright, Prophet of the Prairies, by Lloyd 
Lewis, has been published by the Prairie Farmer Publishing Company of 
Chicago to mark the centennial of the founding of the Prairie Farmer by 
Wright (1941. 215 p.). The files of this pioneer agricultural periodical 
reflect the history of western agriculture. Reproduced in the volume are 
many interesting illustrations that appeared originally in the periodical. 


“Conflicting Trends in the Populist Movement” are analyzed and dis- 
cussed by Harlan R. Crippen in the spring issue of Science & Society. The 
writer contends that “The populist movement has been interpreted and 
‘defined’ in almost as many differing fashions as there have been his- 
torians,” and that the “significance of the agrarian unrest of the last 
decades of the nineteenth century is still a matter of controversy.” He di- 
vides Populism into “three categories, namely wheat-belt Populism, south- 
ern Populism and western Populism,” giving his attention chiefly to the 
first of these categories, since he believes that “Populism developed most 
clearly, and advanced farthest, in the wheat-belt states of Kansas, Nebraska, 
North and South Dakota.” Agrarian unrest died down in these areas after 
1900, according to Mr. Crippen, who notes that “It rose again with the 
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organization in the Dakotas and Minnesota of the Non-Partisan League.” 
In the latter state, he points out, the league “made little headway until it 
entered into an open political alliance with labor, forming the Farmer- 


Labor party.” 


“Food habits certainly should be as worthy of record as many other 
social, economic, or political aspects of our history,” writes Richard Osborn 
Cummings in the preface to his recent book on The American and His 
Food: A History of Food Habits in the United States (Chicago, 1941). 
The author’s discovery that a “systematic account of food habits during 
the past century was lacking” led him to prepare this volume, which could 
well serve as a guide for interesting and valuable local studies. The influ- 
ence upon the food habits and physical welfare of Americans of the in- 
troduction of the middlings purifier in the Minneapolis mills of the early 
1870's is discussed in a chapter entitled “An Indefinable Loss.” “As white 
flour and white sugar rolled like a flood over the land, the nutritive value 
of the diet of millions changed,” writes Mr. Cummings, for the “refining 
of sugar and flour . . . meant the subtraction of qualities which had 
formerly been present in customary food.” 


In the introduction to a recent volume entitled The Story of Everyday 
Things (New York, 1942. 428 p.), Arthur Train, Jr., defines his subject 
as “really the story of houses, furniture, food, clothes, transportation and 
communication,” adding that “it is also, to a certain extent, the story of 
agriculture, handicraft, and industry, community life and the life of the 
intellect, and amusements.” The arrangement of the volume is chronologi- 
cal, with a prologue dealing with Indian life, and sections on the seven- 
teenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries. Much of the narrative deals 
with the eastern seaboard, and there are only occasional references to the 
Middle West. In discussing libraries in community life, for example, Mr. 
Train notes that “Children were served along with adult readers until 
1889 when the Minneapolis Public Library set aside a shelf with books 
for minors and three years later gave them a room of their own.” 


A new arrival among state historical magazines is the Arkansas His- 
torical Quarterly, the first number of which was published in March. It 
opens with a review of historical work of the past in Arkansas and an 
appeal for the preservation of material relating to the history of the state — 
archives, personal papers, newspapers, and museum items. “Such material 
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should be preserved and made available to people engaged in research 
work,” writes the editor. He suggests that “county historical societies 
could render invaluable service in locating such material,” and that “items 
of more than local interest should be made available to a larger public by 
being deposited with the History Commission or some college or Univer- 
sity library.” Unfortunately, the Arkansas Historical Association, which 
publishes the Quarterly, does not have fireproof quarters in which to house 
such collections. 


In an article on “Emerson in Michigan and the Northwest,” which 
appears in the spring number of the Michigan History Magazine, Russel 
B. Nye gives some attention to Emerson’s lecture tour in Minnesota in 
the winter of 1867. On this trip, which was “one of the longest tours of 
his career,” Emerson “visited every one of what are now the middle west- 
ern states,” writes Mr. Nye. The Minnesota visit was discussed by Hubert 
H. Hoeltje in the issue of this magazine for June, 1930 (see ante, 11:145- 
159). 


Articles on the development in Iowa of two modern methods of com- 
munication appear in the April number of the Annals of lowa. In the 
first, Charles C. Deering surveys the history of “The Telephone in Iowa” 
from 1879, when an exchange was opened at Dubuque. Included are sec- 
tions on early toll lines, early equipment used in the state, companies 
operating telephone lines, and rural service. A. G. Woolfries, the author 
of the second article, reviews the story of “A Radio Pioneer: WOI-Ames, 
1923-1940.” The leading article in this issue of the Annals is Ora Wil- 
liams’ history of the lowa Department of History and Archives, which is 
marking its fiftieth anniversary this year. 


A contribution to Middle Western political history is Allen Fraser 
Lovejoy’s study of La Follette and the Establishment of the Direct Pri- 
mary in Wisconsin, 1890-1904, which has been published by Yale Univer- 
sity as volume 1 of the Patterson Prize Essays (New Haven, 1941). For 
this study, Mr. Lovejoy received a prize in American politics established 
at the university by the bequest of Frank Miner Patterson. 


Nearly half of the Reverend Peter Leo Johnson’s recent volume en- 
titled Stuffed Saddlebags: The Life of Martin Kundig, Priest, 1805-1879 
(Milwaukee, 1942) has its setting in Wisconsin, where the missionary 
priest served after 1842. Early Jesuit and other Catholic missionary activity 
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in Wisconsin and the upper Mississippi Valley is the subject of one chapter, 
which includes a brief account of Bishop Loras’ trips to the frontier settle- 
ments of Wisconsin and Minnesota. 


“St. Nazianz, a German Settlement” in Manitowoc County, Wiscon 
sin, is the subject of an article by John Eiselmeier in the 4 merican-German 
Review for June. The settlement, which “was developed on a communal 
basis,” was established in 1854 by Father Ambrosius Oschwald and more 
than a hundred German Catholic colonists. They made all implements 
“necessary for their existence,” and some of these with quaint “furniture 
which appears to be indestructible” are now preserved in a local museum. 
In the same issue of the Review is an account of the “German Drama in 
the Middle West” by Horst Frenz, who gives special attention to theatri- 
cal performances in German playhouses at Cincinnati, Milwaukee, Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, and Davenport. 


Students of Czech settlement in the Northwest will be interested in a 
booklet, compiled by the Reverend Paul J. Monarski, presenting the 
Golden Jubilee History of St. John Nepomucene’s Parish, Prairie du Chien, 
Wisconsin, 1891-1941 (54 p.). This Catholic parish was established in 
1891 to serve former parishioners of St. Gabriel’s Church who “could 
speak and understand only Bohemian.” 


The story of the construction of “The Prairie du Chien Pontoon 
Bridge,” which connected the western terminal of a Wisconsin railroad 
line with North McGregor, Iowa, and gave access to the Minnesota set- 
tlements farther north, is reviewed by Alden E. Miller in number 58 of 
the Bulletins of the Railway and Locomotive Historical Society, issued in 
May. The writer gives credit for designing the bridge and supervising its 
construction to Michel Spettel, a German shipbuilder who had settled 
in Prairie du Chien. Patents on the design, however, were held by John 
Lawler, who financed the building of the bridge. The structure, which is 
described as the “largest and only one of its kind on the main channel” of 
the Mississippi, was completed in the spring of 1874 and is still in use. 
Some interesting pictures of the bridge accompany the article. 


Antoine d’Eschambault is the author of two sketches of the voyageur 
appearing in the January and February issues of Le Canada frangais. In 
them Mr. d’Eschambault describes, as does Dr. Grace Lee Nute in her 
volume on the same subject, the life and customs of the voyageur, includ 
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ing his role in the wars, exploration, and settlement of the Northwest. 
Some descendants of Francois Rolet, who is identified as the first Rolet in 
Canada, are traced by E.-F. Surveyer in an article on “La Famille Rolette,” 
appearing in the June number of the Bulletin des recherches historiques. 
Among Rolet’s grandsons the author lists Jean-Joseph Rolette, the well- 
known fur trader of the Northwest. S. A.D. 


Sister Ursula Dunlevy’s monograph on the “Canadian Halfbreed Re 
bellions of 1870 and 1885” is concluded in the April number of the North 
Dakota Historical Ouarterly (see ante, p. 186). Many Minnesota connec 
tions are brought out, and the St. Paul newspapers are used as an impor 
tant source of information. A memorial addressed to Governor Ramsey 
in 1849 by Father Belcourt and a group of half-breeds from the Red River 
colony is reprinted as an appendix. Other articles in this issue of the 
Ouarterly are a description of a “Dakota Indian Victory-dance” observed 
in 1918 near Fort Yates, North Dakota, by Aaron McGaffey Beede, and a 
“Study of Population Trends in North Dakota” by J. M. Gillette. 


GENERAL MINNESOTA ITEMS 


The faculty of the University of Minnesota is well represented among 
the authors contributing to volumes 21 and 22 of Minnesota History, and 
their contributions are in turn listed in a bibliography of Publications of 
the Faculties for 1940-41 issued as volume 45, number 10, of the univer- 
sity’s Bulletins (1942. 209 p.). It therefore seems appropriate to quote 
herein some passages from the foreword to the latter publication. It was 
written by President Coffey, who gained the impression from his examina 
tion of this bibliography that we are now at war and “are fighting in 
order that a way of life may survive that will permit the continued free 
and untrammeled study of just the kind of problems that these books and 
articles represent. No one has told a single author represented here what 
he must write or think,” he continues; “no one has told a single author 
included between these covers that his ideas are politically unacceptable.” 
Thus, for the president of our state university, the publications in this 
list “symbolize the freedom of thought that characterizes the democratic 
way of life.” He expresses the belief that “This volume should engender 
in all of us a better understanding of what we are struggling for, and a 
deeper appreciation of the fact that the struggle is worth all the sacrifices 
it may impose.” 
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A valuable compilation recently published by the Minnesota Historical 
Records Survey is a Directory of Churches and Religious Organizations 
in Minnesota (1942. 583 p.). The arrangement is by denominations, and 
under each heading the communities in which churches are maintained 
are listed alphabetically. Names of congregations and clergymen, infor- 
mation about the incorporation of the church, items on parochial schools 
and other church institutions, and many other useful bits of information 
are included. Indexes of names of persons and of names of organizations 
add to the value of the volume. Another notable publication prepared 
and issued under the auspices of the survey is a Guide to Church Vital 
Statistics Records in Minnesota: Baptisms, Marriages, Funerals (1942. 
253 p.). The arrangement in this volume is by counties and communities. 
A volume listing the archives of Aitkin County that are preserved in 
the courthouse at Aitkin has been issued in the survey’s Jnventory of the 
County Archives of Minnesota (no. 1— 172 p.). A historical sketch of 
the county, twenty-two pages in length, precedes the inventory. 


The April issue of the Minnesota Archaeologist is devoted to a series 
of illustrated articles by Burton W. Thayer on Indian beadwork and de- 
sign. Among the subjects considered are “ ‘Black’ as a Preferred Color in 
Ojibway Art,” “Some Examples of Red River Half-breed Art,” and “The 
Algonquian Trait of Asymmetry in Ojibway Art.” The assertion is made 
that “Minnesota is an interesting crossroad of Indian beaded art,” since 
several groups lived and worked in the area. The state is therefore de- 
scribed as a “particularly fertile field for research in beadwork ornamen- 
tation.” 


A letter written from Fort Snelling on November 30, 1835, by S. C. 
Stambaugh after a hazardous journey on foot from Prairie du Chien is 
published in the Chatfield News for June 4. The writer, who notes that 
he has made arrangements with the “sutler to take possession the first of 
January,” describes in detail the difficulties encountered during a trip of 
sixteen days northward to the Minnesota post. Stambaugh’s letter has 
been preserved in the form of a copy made by his wife, to whom it was 
addressed. She sent it to her sister, in order to give the latter “some idea 
of going to St. Peter’s (or Iceland I think would be more appropriate) in 
November.” Accompanying the letter is a note from Mrs. Stambaugh, 
who remained in Prairie du Chien. “I stay with Mr. Rolette and daughter, 
a rich old French trader,” she relates. “They are very kind and attentive to 
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me, and I spend my time pleasantly.” Mrs. Stambaugh notes that a 
“splendid horse and sleigh” with a driver had been placed at her disposal. 


A brilliant characterization of George Edgar Vincent, who served as 
president of the University of Minnesota from 1913 to 1917, is contributed 
by Professor L. L. Bernard of the University of Washington to the April 
number of Social Science. The author did graduate work in sociology at 
Chicago under Dr. Vincent’s direction, and he joined the Minnesota 
faculty just after Vincent left to take up new duties as president of the 
Rockefeller Foundation. At the time the “memory of a great presidency 
still persisted at Minnesota among the more enlightened members of the 
faculty,” writes Dr. Bernard. He explains the reasons why Dr. Vincent 
failed in his attempt to carry out some of his educational ideas at Minne- 
sota, but notes that the “regents liked Vincent’s plans to expand the ser- 
vices of the University in the direction of extension activities.” As a result, 
under Dr. Vincent’s administration, Minnesota became “one of the lead- 


ing extension states, perhaps the leading one.” 


A record of the commemorative exercises conducted to mark the 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary of the Mayo Foundation for Medical Education 
and Research in the Mayo Civic Auditorium at Rochester on October 23, 
1940, has been issued in the form of a booklet (1941. 34 p.). Among the 
addresses and other documents here brought together and preserved in 
published form are a review of the accomplishments of the foundation 
from 1915 to 1940 by its director, Dr. Donald C. Balfour; an account of 
its growth by Dr. Lester D. Powell, president of the Alumni Association 
of the Mayo Foundation; a discussion of “The Pioneer Tradition” as it 
is exemplified in the work of the Mayos at Rochester by Dean Theodore 
C. Blegen of the University of Minnesota graduate school; a tribute to 
four leaders in the establishment of the foundation by Dr. Guy Stanton 
Ford, president of the university; and a letter from Dr. George E. Vincent, 
who was president of the university in 1915 when the foundation was 
established. 


Dr. Arthur S. Hamilton continues, in the issues of Minnesota Medictne 
for April, May, and June, his “History of the Minnesota State Medical 
Society,” which forms part of a “History of Medicine in Minnesota” (see 
ante, p. 190). These installments consist merely of brief reports of meet- 
ings, semiannual and annual, held by the medical organization from 1871 


to 1890. 
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Historical accounts of many Norwegian settlements in Minnesota and 
sketches of scores of Minnesota residents who emigrated from the Nord 
fyord district of Norway are included in a volume entitled Nordfjordinger- 
nes historie i Amerika, by the Reverend L. M. Gimmestad and others 
(Minneapolis, 1940. 508 p.). Included are chapters on the Faribault 
County settlements of Bricelyn, Frost, and Kiester Township; on Belview, 
Clarkfield, Stony Run, and Granite Falls, in Redwood and Yellow Medi- 
cine counties; on Swift Falls and Benson in Swift County; on the Big 
Stone County settlements; and on some widely distributed groups, in- 
cluding those in St. Paul and Minneapolis. 


Three useful Bulletins recently issued by the Minneapolis board of 
education in its series of Social Studies deal with Bridges of Minneapol:s 
and the State of Minnesota (no. 56 — 30 p.), Notable Buildings of Min- 
neapolis (no. 57 — 74 p.), and the Story of the Minnesota State Fair (no. 
58 — 40 p.). All were prepared with WPA assistance, and all have been 
issued in multigraphed pamphlet form. They aim to place at the disposal 
of teachers and pupils in the high schools and teachers in the grades ma- 
terial not readily available elsewhere. In addition to brief accounts of 
individual bridges in Minneapolis, St. Paul, and Duluth, the first of these 
pamphlets presents notes on bridges at Zumbrota, Hudson, Hastings, 
Winona, Henderson, Stillwater, Wabasha, La Crosse, and Osceola. Among 
the Notable Buildings described in the second booklet are such early struc- 
tures on the site of Minneapolis as the government mill at the Falls of St. 
Anthony, the Pond cabin on Lake Calhoun, the Godfrey and Stevens 
houses, and the Round Tower at Fort Snelling outside the city limits. 
There are brief historical sketches also of some of the city’s “famous 
houses,” churches, hotels, schools, university buildings, libraries, art gal- 
leries, public buildings, business and industrial structures, theaters, audi- 
toriums, and clubs. 


A bicycle with wooden wheels, “flat steel tires,” and pedals that re- 
sembled “large wooden spools,” which was used in Madelia about 1885 
by a local blacksmith, is the earliest machine described by George Wilson 
in a series of articles on bicycling appearing in the Mankato Free Press 
from April 22 to 29. By the end of the century, Mr. Wilson recalls, bicycles 
with rubber tires were in use in Madelia. In succeeding installments he 
tells of improvements in the machine, of bicycle races, of trips from town 
to town, and of the relation of the bicycle to the good roads movement 
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in Minnesota. Material on the area about the Twin Cities is included with 
many interesting items relating to Madelia and Mankato. 


In the second of a series of articles in the Conservation Volunteer deal- 
ing with Minnesota’s “Memorial Parks and Waysides,” Harold W. La- 
throp describes some that “commemorate the 1862 Indian uprising” (see 
ante, p. 192). Included in the May issue are brief explanations of the signih- 
cance of Traverse des Sioux and Camp Release state memorial waysides, of 
Monson Lake State Memorial Park, and of the Wood Lake and Sam 
Brown state monuments. Monuments erected to commemorate the battle 
of Birch Cooley and the Old Crossing treaty with the Chippewa and the 
Joseph R. Brown State Memorial Wayside are described by Mr. Lathrop 
in the June number of the Volunteer. 


War History AcrTIvITIES 


The Minnesota War History Committee, established by Governor 
Stassen on May 18 as one of the agencies of the Minnesota Office of 
Civilian Defense (see ante, p. 148-153), held its first meeting on May 25, 
when a comprehensive general plan for its work was presented and ap- 
proved. The plan calls for the collection of all types of war records having 
research value for Minnesota, including photographs, motion pictures, 
radio transcriptions, microfilms, processed material, and the like, as well 
as printed and written documents. The records of the war activities of 
individual Minnesotans and of all organizations having local units, an 
appreciable number of members, or a following in Minnesota are to be 
collected. 


The War History Committee is not attempting to collect immediately 
certain classes of war records. One of the fundamental records of the war, 
a roster of Minnesota men in the armed services, it believes, can best be 
compiled through collaboration with the Minnesota adjutant general and 
the war and navy departments in Washington. The correspondence and 
other office records of public and private agencies are not available for col- 
lection until their usefulness to such agencies is past. The committee, how- 
ever, is stimulating the preservation by agencies of all materials resulting 
from their war activities, whether they are office records or items issued to 
the public, such as speeches, news releases, manuals, certificates, badges, 
posters, or the like. If public war agencies preserve all their records in their 
own files, the committee’s objective with respect to their records will have 
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been achieved. The office files of some private organizations may never 
become available for collection by the committee; consequently, it is ask- 
ing such organizations to send in currently all possible material. Thus the 
War History Committee is attempting to assure the preservation of office 
records, to collect from private organizations all kinds of ephemeral ma- 
terial, and to collect the records of individuals. The committee will avoid 
as far as possible the duplication of material collected by other depositories 
in the Twin Cities. It will not collect, for example, Minnesota newspapers 
and periodicals and federal publications received by the Minnesota His- 
torical Society, or books, pamphlets, and other printed materials to be 
found in public, college, and university libraries of Minneapolis and St. 
Paul. 


The appointment of local war history chairmen in forty-six of the 
hundred and six Minnesota counties and communities that have local 
defense councils has been announced by the chairmen of the latter organi- 
zations. Contact between the state War History Committee and the local 
chairmen is being maintained through instructions and suggestions pub- 
lished in the Minnesota Defense Council Bulletin. Through the co-opera- 
tion of the local chairmen and their committees, the state committee 
expects to build up collections of local war records in communities through- 
out the state and to obtain for itself a mass of valuable war records of local 
Minnesota origin. 


Lists of organizations and individuals from whom material is desired 
have been compiled in the office of the War History Committee. Gifts from 
107 donors, nearly all of whom will continue to send the committee ma- 
terial, were received before August 1. Among the donors are the American 
Jewish Committee, the American Legion, the American Legion Auxiliary, 
the Council for Democracy, the Friends of Democracy, the Minnesota 
Federation of Womens Clubs, the Minnesota Anti-defamation Council, the 
Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance Company, the League of Women Vot- 
ers, the Russian War Relief, the St. Paul Pioneer Press, the St. Paul Dis- 
patch, the Union for Democratic Action, the United American Slavs of 
Minnesota, and the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 


Through the co-operation of the Labor Volunteers for Victory, 
thirteen international unions with locals in Minnesota are sending the 
War History Committee their publications. Nine newspapers published 
by the army at places where Minnesota men are stationed are coming 
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to the committee. Minnesotans in Alaska are sending the Kodiak Bear 
and other material. The Military Railway Service, commanded by 
Brigadier General Carl R. Gray, Jr., with headquarters in St. Paul, is 
contributing various items. Numerous letters from Minnesota soldiers 
have been received. A representative collection of antiwar and defeatist 
literature is being accumulated. 


Locat Historica Societies 

During the past two years the Carver County Historical Society has 
built up the impressive collection of pioneer objects now on display in its 
museum at Mayer. In two large rooms on the second floor of the Mayer 
school, the museum was formally opened to the public on April 12, 1940. 
Mr. O. D. Sell, the president of the society, whose energy and enthusiasm 
has resulted in the building up of the society’s collection, is on hand every 
Wednesday and Friday afternoon to receive visitors and explain the ex- 
hibits. 

Mr. Sell’s success in assembling specific types of materials and his 
ability to organize these materials for purposes of display are exemplified 
in some extensive special collections on view in the Carver County mu- 
seum. Outstanding among these is a collection of firearms, consisting of 
no less than 225 guns. Among them are many handmade pieces, chiefly 
of European origin. Exquisite wood carvings and finely wrought metal 
work decorate many of these items, making them worthy of careful and 
detailed examination. Included are numerous guns of primitive types, and 
the coilection as a whole illustrates the development of small firearms over 
a period of more than a century. The guns are arranged on specially con- 
structed racks, and each is carefully numbered and labelled. Supplement- 
ing the exhibit, and adjacent to it, are displays of hunting and military 
accessories — powder bags, powder horns, holsters, saddle bags, and many 
similar items. 

A number of other special collections might be mentioned. There is, for 
example, an archaeological exhibit, consisting chiefly of Indian implements 
of stone, arrowheads, and other objects of Indian origin found in the 
county. An exhibit of smokers’ equipment consists not only of pipes, 
many of which are of unusual design, but of tobacco pouches, flints used 
for lighting tobacco, and the like. There is a special display of razors and 
shaving equipment. An exhibit of frontier lighting devices includes 
candle molds, candle snuffers, whale oil lamps, lanterns of various types, 
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and the like. As is to be expected in an agricultural community, a large 
proportion of the objects displayed are of an agricultural nature. Scores of 
agricultural implements, many of them handmade, are included. The 
equipment used in making maple sugar and a straw beehive dating from 
the 1850’s are reminders of some activities of frontier farmers. Among 
the larger pieces on display are a fire engine used at Norwood in 1879, the 
switchboard used in 1903 to inagurate telephone service in Carver County, 
and a sewing machine dating from 1868. 

Painted chests of Scandinavian origin, wooden shoes and pewter mugs 
used at Cologne by Dutch settlers, and clocks and musical instruments 
from the homes of German pioneers suggest the racial composition of 
the county’s population. The museum collection as a whole provides con- 
vincing evidence that the Germans are the dominant European group of 
the vicinity, for a large proportion of the items of foreign origin were 
brought in by German immigrants. Evidences of their cultural interests 
and activities are particularly numerous. Most of the musical instruments 
in the Carver County society’s large and varied collection, for example, 
once belonged to German settlers. Of outstanding interest and value in 
this connection is the collection of the Carver County German Reading 
Society or Leseverein. A scarlet and gold banner that hung in the associa- 
tion’s headquarters at Carver reveals that it was organized in 1858 and 
incorporated in 1865. It continued to function as a local library associa- 
tion until 1941, when its library and records were turned over to the 
county historical society. The library consists of more than a thousand 
volumes, many of them in German, though a large number of recent 
acquisitions are in English. A study of the titles would reveal much about 
the reading tastes and literary interests of residents in a typical German 
community of the Middle West. With the books were received the read- 
ing society’s manuscript records, including lists of members, minutes of 
meetings, records of the payment of dues and of books withdrawn and 
returned, and financial accounts. Here is the raw material on which can 
be based a cultural study of unusual interest and value. 

More than three thousand objects have been acquired by the Carver 
County society since it opened its museum in the spring of 1940. They 
are listed in accessions books and are well identified by typewritten labels. 
Each label gives information about the nature of the object, the date of 
its origin, the time that it was brought into the county, its former owner, 
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and the donor. Several hundred pictures are filed alphabetically in a special 
case. Pictures on display are changed from time to time. 

In the brief period of its existence the museum at Mayer has received 
nearly thirty-five hundred visitors. Groups of school children accompanied 
by teachers frequently view the exhibits; thus the museum has become an 
important educational factor in the county. Co-operation has been given 
to an unusual degree by newspapers at Chaska, Norwood, Waconia, Water- 
town, and Young America, which frequently publish articles about the 
museum and the activities of the historical society. B.L. H. 


Plans for the erection of markers and the expansion of its museum 
after the war were discussed at a meeting of the Thunder Bay Historical 
Society at Port Arthur on April 8. Mr. Carson F. Piper, who has charge 
of the society’s museum, announced that since its opening in January it 
has received more than a thousand visitors. A bequest left by the society’s 
first president, the late Peter McKellar, made possible the successful 
establishment of the museum, Mr. Piper revealed. He urged that collect- 
ing activities should continue during the war in order that at its close the 
museum might be ready for expansion. The society’s president, Mr. J. P. 
Bertrand, listed and described the historical significance of four sites that 
should be marked when normal conditions prevail once more. 


More than two hundred people attended the annual dinner meeting of 
the Brown County Historical Society, which was held at New Ulm on 
May 7. The program, which consisted of papers on various aspects of the 
Sioux Outbreak of 1862, commemorated the eightieth anniversary of that 
tragic event in the history of the Minnesota Valley. Five papers and ad- 
dresses presented on this occasion later were published in the New Ulm 
Daily Journal. They are an account of the murder of the Humphrey family 
and of the escape of the twelve-year-old boy, John A. Humphrey, by Judge 
Russell L. Johnson, appearing in the issue for May 8; a review of the 
“Outbreak at the Lower Agency,” by Victor P. Reim, May 9; a descrip- 
tion of the battles of New Ulm, by Dr. Carl Fritsche, May 11; accounts of 
Indian raids in sections near New Ulm in the month following the out- 
break, by George Hage, president of the Watonwan County Historical 
Society, May 12; and a summary of a report prepared for the government 
after the outbreak by Major Thomas Galbraith, in which he discussed its 
causes, by Fred W. Johnson, president of the Brown County society, May 
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13. At the business session of the meeting, Mr. Johnson was again named 
president. Other officers include A. G. Loomis, vice-president, Louis G. 
Vogel, secretary, and William Brust, treasurer. 


Motion pictures of the Lac qui Parle area and of some of Minnesota’s 
state parks were presented by Mr. Harold Lathrop of the Minnesota divi- 
sion of state parks to illustrate a talk before the Chippewa County His- 
torical Society at Watson on June 12. The speaker gave special attention 
to the state park at Lac qui Parle and to the reconstruction of the chapel 
used in connection with the mission there. The work on the chapel has 
now been completed and plans for its dedication on July 12 were an- 
nounced. 


The historical societies of Douglas and Todd counties held a joint 
meeting and picnic at Osakis on June 14. A feature of the program was a 
pageant reviewing the history of the counties, written especially for the 
occasion by O. B. DeLaurier. 


An entire page of the Red Wing Daily Republican Eagle for April 2 is 
devoted to pictures, with explanatory notes, of the museum of the Good- 
hue County Historical Society in the courthouse at Red Wing. They record 
the visit to the museum of members of the teacher-training class in the 
Red Wing public schools. Both general views and specific exhibits are de- 
picted in the photographs. 


The bequest by the late Dr. F. W. Powers of Barrett of his collection 
of firearms and military equipment to the Grant County Historical So- 
ciety is announced by the society’s secretary, Mr. W. H. Goetzinger, in 
the Grant County Herald of Elbow Lake for April 30. A cabinet in which 
the collection can be displayed and kept intact has been presented by Dr. 
Powers’ widow. With other exhibits arranged by the Grant County so- 
ciety, the Powers collection is now on display in the rotunda of the court- 


house at Elbow Lake. 


Professor A. L. Burt of the department of history in the University of 
Minnesota was the speaker at the annual meeting of the Hennepin County 
Historical Society, which was held at the Coffman Memorial Union on the 
university campus on April 14. He took as his subject “The Center of 
Patriotism Today.” On May 17 the society dedicated a monument at Lay- 
man’s Cemetery in Minneapolis commemorating the services of Charles 
W. Christmas, pioneer Hennepin County surveyor. Brooklyn Center was 
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the scene of the society's annual outing on June 6. About a hundred people 
made the trip, which included stops at the Minneapolis water-softening 
plant at Fridley and the Half-way House near Robbinsdale. Mrs. Her- 
bert Ward received the visitors, telling them that the house was built by 
Jesse Ward in the 1850's and that it was well-known to travelers on the 
stage line between St. Anthony and Monticello, for there stagecoach drivers 
stopped to change horses. At Brooklyn Center the tourists visited the farm 
of Mr. Earle Brown, where they were given an opportunity to view his 
extensive collection of horse-drawn vehicles and a reconstructed logging 
camp. The tour ended at the Brooklyn Center Methodist Church, where 
dinner was served and a program of papers and talks centering about the 
history of the community was presented. 


The annual meeting of the Kandiyohi County Historical Society was 
held at Willmar on June 16. Among the speakers was Mr. Victor E. Law- 
son, who explained the work of the organization, and Mr. Roy Hen- 
drickson, who made an appeal for the preservation of the county’s war 


records. 


The Kittson County Historical Society held its annual meeting at 
Hallock on June 19. An illustrated talk on Minnesota history was pre- 
sented by Mr. Paul O. Hanson, president of the society. 


“The Historical Society and the Community” was the subject of an 
address presented by Dr. Arthur J. Larsen, superintendent of the Minne- 
sota Historical Society, before a meeting of the Lake Pepin Valley His- 
torical Society at Lake City on April 27. Following the meeting, the 
society’s museum in the public library building was opened for inspection. 
The museum is open to the public regularly on Tuesday and Friday eve- 
nings. 


The Czech backgrounds of the village of Silver Lake were featured 
in a program presented before a meeting of the McLeod County Historical 
Society at that place on April 20. Descendants of a number of Czech 
pioneers recalled the experiences of members of their families who helped 
to found the community. Among them was Miss Esther Jerabek of the 
library staff of the Minnesota Historical Society, who reviewed the early 
history of the village. The role of the local historical society in time of 
war was discussed by Dr. Arthur J. Larsen, superintendent of the state 
society. A local chapter of the McLeod County society was organized; 
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Mrs. Henry Hawlish was named president, and Mr. James Zavoral, 
secretary-treasurer. More than eighty people attended the meeting. Brown- 
ton was the scene of another well-attended meeting of the McLeod County 
society on June 23. Reminiscent talks and papers were presented by Mrs. 
Sophia Pollard of Morgan, Mrs. Nora Dwinnell of Brownton, and others. 


The secretary of the McLeod County society, Mrs. Sophie P. White, 
who presents a column under the heading “Pioneer Pictures” in the 
Hutchinson Leader, quotes from an interesting letter of Abby Hutchin- 
son in the issue for May 8. It was written on July 14, 1867, shortly after 
this youthful member of the musical Hutchinson family arrived in the 
Minnesota community that her relatives founded. She co:nments upon 
family possessions that had been shipped from the East, including an 
organ purchased in Boston, and notes that “Our old carriage we expect 
soon, coming by the lakes.” She made haste to enter into the social life 
of the frontier village. “Tomorrow afternoon we have a croquet party 
in honor of a Mr. Durand and a Mr. Bonniwell from Milwaukee who are 
rusticating here,” she writes. “Expect to have some horseback rides be- 
fore they leave.” 


A picture of Fort Ripley in 1878 and a review of its history by Val ©. 
Kasparek of the Morrison County Historical Society appear in the Little 
Falls Herald for April 24. The local historical society is given credit also 
for an article, appearing in the Little Falls Daily Transcript for May 16, 
about Lieutenant Zebulon M. Pike’s trip up the Mississippi in 1805 to a 
winter post near Little Falls. 


The summer meeting and picnic of the Otter Tail County Historical 
Society, which was held at Prairie Lake, near Pelican Rapids, on June 28, 
“drew one of the largest crowds in the history of the society,” according 
to the Fergus Falls Daily Journal for June 29. Among the papers presented 
were a review of the early history of Pelican Rapids and Scrambler by 
John R. Quamme, and a series of reminiscences by a pioneer Otter Tail 
County teacher, Mrs. R. R. Bogstad. These papers are published in full 
in the Journal. Another item of more than usual interest on the program 
was the reading by Mr. Hilding Larson of Pelican Rapids of several brief 
township histories written by students in the seventh and eighth grades 
of rural schools in Otter Tail County. Reports of the meeting and other 
items about the society and its activities that appeared in the Journal for 
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June 29 and 30 have been reprinted in a four-page news sheet for members 
of the society. 


About two hundred people attended the annual meeting of the Pipe- 
stone County Old Settlers Historical Society at Pipestone on June 13. The 
principal speaker, Senator J. V. Weber of Slayton, discussed the place of 
the society in the life of the county. All officers of the organization, includ- 
ing H. A. Petschow, president, were re-elected. 


The curator of the state historical society’s museum, Mr. Willoughby 
M. Babcock, was the speaker at a meeting of the Polk County Historical 
Society at Crookston on May 27. He took as his subject “Community 
Memory,” emphasizing the role of the local historical society in preserving 
the records of the past. 


A program planned to commemorate the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
the founding of Carleton College was presented before a meeting of the 
Rice County Historical Society at Northfield on May 12. Among the 
speakers were Mr. Carl L. Weicht, president of the society, Dr. Donald 
J. Cowling, president of Carleton, and Miss Isabella Watson. The latter 
drew upon her experiences as a student at Carleton in the 1880's and as a 
member of its faculty for thirty-nine years for her interesting reminiscent 
talk. About sixty people attended the meeting. 


The log cabin museum of the Waseca County Historical Society was 
open to the public on Saturday afternoons during the summer months. 
Members of the society volunteered to be in attendance at times when the 
museum was open. 


Papers on “The St. Croix Valley in Days of Yore” by Willoughby M. 
Babcock, curator of the museum of the Minnesota Historical Society, and 
on the early history and settlement of Bayport by Mrs. Grace McAlpine, 
superintendent of schools in Washington County, were read before a joint 
meeting of the Washington County Historical Society and the Bayport 
Improvement Club at Bayport on April 29. Mrs. McAlpine’s paper, which 
drew attention to the centennial of the beginning of settlement on the site 
of Bayport, appears in full in the Bayport Herald for May 7. Miss Helen 
Clapesattle of the University of Minnesota Press was the speaker at a 
meeting of the Washington County society held on the grounds of its 
museum in Stillwater on June 18. About a hundred and fifty people heard 
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her address on the “Horse-and-Buggy Doctor” and inspected the museum, 
which was reopened for the summer season. An informal tea followed the 


meeting. 
Loca. History ITEmMs 


The finding at Graceville of the register for 1881 and 1882 of an early 
Browns Valley hotel, the Traverse House, is the occasion for an article 
about the volume in the Graceville Enterprise for May 26. The names of 
many western Minnesota pioneers as well as of numerous visitors to the 
region appear in the manuscript volume. 


The history of the Brown County Farm Bureau, which was organized 
in 1918, is outlined in the New Ulm Daily Journal for May 5. Its organi- 
zation is described, and a chronologically arranged list of its activities dur- 
ing twenty-four years is presented. 


Under the auspices of the Carlton County Old Settlers Association, an 
interesting mill, built in Thomson Township in 1878, has been removed 
piece by piece and reassembled in Jay Cooke State Park, according to an 
article in the Carlton County Vidette of Carlton for April 23. The story 
of the mill, which was built by a group of Finnish pioneers for the grind- 
ing of rye meal, is reviewed in this issue by J. A. Mattinen. He obtained 
information about it some years ago by interviewing Isaac Raattaamaa, 
one of the original builders. Included in the account is a list of the nine- 
teen Finnish pioneers who built the mill in order that their families might 
enjoy the rye bread and rye porridge to which they had been accustomed 
in their native land. A series of pictures of the razing of the mill accom- 
panies the article. Another account of the mill and its removal appears in 
the Barnum Herald for April 9. 


The “Story of Albert Lea’s First Newspaper, Published 85 Years Ago” 
is reviewed in some detail by Lester W. Spicer in the Evening Tribune 
of Albert Lea for May 23. The author describes the founding of the South- 
ern Minnesota Star, gives some biographical information about Alfred P. 
Swineford, the frontier journalist who established it, and analyzes the con- 
tents of the first issue, dated July 9, 1857. He notes that a copy is preserved 
by the Minnesota Historical Society. Thirty-eight numbers of the Star 
were issued before it ceased publication in May, 1858. In the following 
September Swineford launched a second paper, the Freeborn County 
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Eagle, which continued to appear until February, 1859. How these frontier 
news sheets reflect the early history of Albert Lea and Freeborn County 
is demonstrated in Mr. Spicer’s narrative. A “Chapter of the Early History 
of the Albert Lea Co-operative Creamery” is the subject of a reminiscent 
article by H. E. Schuknecht, who was connected with the plant in the 
1890's, in the Evening Tribune for June 4. 


The constitution, by-laws, and minutes of the Cannon Falls Lyceum, 
which was active in the Goodhue County community from 1857 to 1860, 
are contained in a manuscript volume recently discovered by Mr. Richard 
Nelson in a shed, according to an announcement in the Cannon Falls 
Beacon for May 22. Lists of members, programs of meetings, and subjects 
of debate before the lyceum’s sessions are to be found in this interesting 
record of frontier cultural activity. 


The issue of the Little Falls Daily Transcript for April 4 is a fiftieth 
anniversary edition, two sections of which are devoted to articles about 
local history. Included are accounts of schools and churches in the com- 
munity; of such institutions as the local library, which, like the newspaper, 
was founded in 1892; and of banks and business concerns. One article 
reviews in some detail the story of the Pine Tree Lumber Company, which 
was organized by a group of prominent lumbermen in the early 1890's. 
The story of Lindbergh State Park is outlined in another article. 


With a three-day program of commencement exercises from June 5 
to 7, Gustavus Adolphus College at St. Peter marked its eightieth anniver- 
sary. Features of the celebration were a historical pageant, a baccalaureate 
service conducted by Dr. O. J. Johnson, retiring president of the college, 
and a commencement address by President Walter C. Coffey of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. A number of articles about the history of the college 
appear in the St. Peter Herald for June 5, and a volume by Professor Con- 
rad Peterson of the school’s department of history, in which he reviews 
A History of Eighty Years, was published in commemoration of the anni- 
versary. This permanent record of one of Minnesota’s pioneer institutions 
of higher learning will be reviewed in a future issue of this magazine. 


Episodes in the history of Rochester, stories of pioneer life in its vicinity, 
sketches of its distinguished citizens, accounts of its business firms and 
institutions, and the like have been selected from various sources and as- 


sembled by Flora McGhee in a little book entitled Know Rochester Better 
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(St. Paul, 1940. 112 p.). Some of the sections have been reprinted from 
local newspapers, some are drawn from reminiscent narratives, and others 
are based upon interviews with pioneers recorded by students in the 
Rochester Junior College, where Miss McGhee is a member of the faculty. 
Among the more interesting chapters are those dealing with music in 
Rochester, entertainment and social life, and horse racing. A number of 
excellent illustrations are included. 


A “History of Methodism at Little Prairie” in Rice County, prepared 
by Mrs. H. A. Illsley in connection with a home-coming celebration held 
on April 12, is published in the Northfield Independent for May 7. Credit 
is given to Jacob Emery, a pioneer settler of 1855, for promoting the estab- 
lishment of the Methodist community at Little Prairie. When the Rever- 
end William McKinley began to conduct regular services in Northfield in 
1856, writes Mrs. Illsley, “Emery hauled all the folks from Little Prairie 
and Dundas that his ox team could handle” to hear McKinley preach. 


Pioneer reunions and celebrations held in St. Louis County rural com- 
munities in 1940 and 1941 resulted in the publication of some significant 
multigraphed booklets containing sketches of local historical interest. They 
make available information about communities which were settled chiefly 
in the present century. Historical sketches of Brookston, Culver, Brevator, 
Grand Lake, and Stoney Brook appear in a booklet entitled Brookston 
Region Pioneers (August, i940. 27 p.). Inthe same month were issued 
pamphlets on the Elmer Pioneer Reunion (9g p.), containing an account of 
the settlement of Elmer Township, and of the Shaw Pioneer Reunion 
(9 p.), with brief reviews of the history of that community and of its school. 
Historical sketches of Alborn and New Independence townships, which 
were settled in the later decades of the nineteenth century, and some notes 
on Industrial Township appear in a pamphlet entitled Alborn Region 
Pioneers (15 p.). Brief accounts of pioneer experiences at Linden Grove 
and of “pioneer school days” in the same township are presented in a 
booklet issued for that community in August, 1941 (20 p.). 


To commemorate the eighty-fifth anniversary of the organization of 
Waseca County, the Waseca Journal of June 24 devotes three sections to 
articles about the history of the county. Most of these are part of a chrono- 
logical series, each of which deals with one year in the county’s history, 
from its establishment in 1857 to 1942. Articles on the years previous to 
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1905 are based on James E. Child’s history of the county; material for the 
accounts of more recent years has been gleaned from newspaper files. The 
series begins with a review of settlement in the Waseca County area from 
1854 to 1856. Following the chronological series are articles dealing with 
such subjects as schools, fire departments, industries, churches, lodges and 


other organizations, and mail service. 

















